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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


—_— 


NEW VOLUME SEPTEMBER 1, 1867. 


A Little Summer Work in its Behalf Accept- 
able. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS, 


On the first of September next, Taz Commonweatta will 
enter upon its Sixth Volume. Its past will be an earnest of 
its future. 

THE COMMONWEALTH will be a Live paper, ever ready 
to give any struggling cause a chance to be heard in ite col- 
umns. It will be courageous enough to speak its honest 
thought, and only fearful of winning a discreditable popu- 
larity. 

To farther extend its influence we ask the aid of its pres- 
ent readers, The ensuing summer will be a good season for 
a little effort among friends and neighbors. But not with- 
out recompense to those who serve. 

For EACII NEW SUBSCRIBER, whose name is not now 
borne on oar list, sent to us, with the accompanying THREE 
Do.ars, we will send, post-paid, one copy of either the fol- 
lowing works :— 


Speeches, Lectures and Letters. By Wendell 
Phillips. With portrait. White paper, 562 pages. Hand- 
some edition. Retail price $2.50. 





Lessons from the Werld ef Matter and the 
Werld of Man. By Theodore Parker. With Por- 
tr-it. Tinted paper, 430 pages. Elegant edition. Retail 
price $2.50. 

The College, the Market, aud the Court § or, 
Woman's Relation to Education, Employment and Citi- | 
zenship. By Caroline H Dall. 430 pages. Handsome 
edition. Retail price $2.50. 

The Riverside nes fer Young People. | 
Published by Hurd & Houghton. Elegantly printed and | 
illustrated. 48 pages monthly. $2.50 per annum. | 


. For TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, either two of the above, | 
as selected by the sender, will be given; for THREE NEW | 
SUBSCKIGERS, either three of the above ; for FOUR NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, all four of the above. 





A Clergyman says of The Commonwealth :— 


“T enclose my subscription for a year with unusual cheer- 
fulness for such an occasion. It is not often that I think 


| had forgotten croquet. 
| selves great credit, vieing with the other sex in 


‘known each other for a long time, and could be 


happy together. 

A merry ride we had, and before we knew it, 
almost, arrived at our destination, a grove on a 
breezy hill commanding a fine view of mountain 
and river, cities and villages, while in the far 
distance loomed up the familiar spires and domes 
of the city we had just left. We left all our dig- 
nity and precision waiting at home for us on the 
tall stools in the counting-room, or perched in the 
drawing-room, to be donned upon our return. 
Then did we go to work thoroughly to enjoy our- 
selves. Many thanks are due to the committee 
of two who so nobly volunteered to bring us wa- 
ter. The drinking vessel was unique in con- 
struction. “If there is many a slip ’twixt the 
cup and the lip,’”’ it took a good many of these 
slips to make a sip, so tiny was our cup. 

Many thanks, also, to the valiant Unknown in 
light linen coat and Panama hat, who made such 
heroic exertions in behalf of a swing, and who 
so nearly risked his neck in climbing a tall oak to 
adjust the rope properly. 

Then away we went to and fro under the 
branching trees, swinging back and forth with 
fairy motion. If you have ever ascended Mt. 
Holyoke, and felt yourself suspended between 
heaven and earth for a while, rising higher every 
moment, till the tree-tops are beneath your feet, 
and your little car glides steadily upward, if so be 
you are a very old lady, or dignified young gen- 
tleman, who never risk your dignity in a swing, 
I can only refer you to that fashionable car at Mt. 
Holyoke, where you may realize all the sensa- 
tions of swinging, with the additional satisfaction 


\of knowing that your dignity is not compromised. 


Then did we have a game of base ball on the 
green play-grounds, after useless regrets that we 
The ladies here did them- 


I get ao surely my money's worth. The uncompromising activity and precision. 


radicalism of your paper is very refreshing. . . . I rejoice that 
Boston has one paper that steers by principle and not by 
policy.” 

Says an eminent Judge of our State :— 

“You make too good a paper. My only eomplaint is I 
have to read the whole of it.” 

Says the Philadelphia City Item :— 

‘The Boston Commonwealth is one of the best of our ex- 
changes. It isa paper of progress, a radical~of the best 
kind, and we are glad to know that it is very successful.” 

Says the Taunton Gazette :— 

‘‘as a weekly ‘Journal of Politics, Literature, Art and 
News,’ the Boston Commonwealth fils a higher and better 

lace in our journa'isin than many of our other exchanges. 
sare 1 inost trenchant and significant in political say- 
ing or writing; whatever has an essential bearing upon the 
astute of opinion and the purpores of the great parties ; what 
is fresh, piquant and admirable in current literary work, es- 
pecially from the pena of the gifted xuthorhood which is one 
of the brightest belongings of Boston and the region round 
about, is sure to be pr ted in its hand 1 , with 
a smiling countenance, in keeping with the gospel of good 
will and hopeful human faith which it proclaims and glories 
in upholding. With so dauntless » hand at the helm and 
its choice contributors and correspondents, distributed from 
St. Louis to Paris, there is no journal extant which can give 
eo large a three-dollarsa’ worth of live reading to its subscri- 
bers as The Commonwealth.” 

These are recent utterances, and show the esteem in which 

The Commonwealth is held by its present readers. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One copy, one year 
One copy, six months. ..........00eeeeeeeese 1.50 


CHARLES W. SLACK, Pus iisHer, 
8 Bromfield (near Washington) Street, Beston. 
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Our Postman. 
BY THE LATE CHARLOTTE P. HAWES. 


IIe comes to me in the twilight grey, 

Half hid by the dusk the phezton he drives; 
But, postman, say, 

Did you never muse on the way 

How tangled you are in the thread of our lives? 

How you travel innocently over the land 

With scores of hearts in your pocket or hand? 


And some are torn, for I'm reading too sure 

A languid eye and a crimson cheek 

That only the blessed Heaven can cure; 
And all for the letter of doom 

From a villain soft-mannered and sleek, 

Too shallow and false to endure. 


Aud I pass along to a silent house, 
(You know it, methinks,—stone-pillared and 
grand, 
With the two bronzed lions crouching attack, ) 
Where, just from the mourner’s room, 
A neighbor is stringing sorrows like pearls,— 
“Died in some far-off land ;— 
Their pet brother, too;—when they looked for 
him back ;— 
His friend will bring him here for a tomb.”’ 
O, postman, say, 
Are you never sad in the twilight grey ? 
But he gathers the pence and turns on his heel 
As light as the beat of the dancers’ reel; 
Unheeding the strains that sweet ones sing 
Who slyly are list’ning his step and ring— 
Unheeding the maid of the midnight hair 
That leans and calls from an upper stair; 
Ah, the conquering heart! I see it uprise, 
And throb its questionings out of her eye,— 
“QO, postman, say, is my love alive? 
How does he thrive? 
Will he come to me soon?” 
Then readeth the lines, quite rosy with bliss, 
For, with the good morrow's fall of the day, 
Instead ef our postman’s “Letter, dear Miss!”’ 
Her love comes down thro’ the trellised way. 
And for me are news of my last bank share, 
(A stockholder’s meeting at least;) 
And scraps of desire from friends in the East 
Long wishing me there, 
Which T guessed at before ;— 
Nothing more. 
But for us all the post jogs on with our lives; 
He's only the time for driving and ringing; 
And every soul as it joys or it strives, 
Must do its own weeping and singing. 


The Pienic. 


A SKETCII FOR THE SEASON. 


BY CLIFF CHAMPNEY. 


Come, © wayworn traveller, blinded and 
choked with the dust of the city, weary of its in- 
cessant din and selfish crowds, longing for large 
prospects of sky and green fields, and I will de 
scribe to you a picnic. Next to climbing an Al 
pine peak and looking upon the moving, living 
panorama beneath us, or exploring the cool grotto 
in the heart of the woody forest, it is a pleasure 
to see those scenes represented by a skillful artist 
and to fancy yourself an actor in them, even 
though you are not in sylvan costume, but the 
present possessor of a tall hat and cane, and clad 
in broadcloth which would come to sore grief 
amid brambles and rocks, even though you have 
but to look a few inches from the center-piece of 
verdant green to the gilt frame that surrounds 
your picture, and become conscious that you are 
a traveller only in thought. So as I take you in 
fancy with me, you will perhaps be refreshed by 
the little glimpse of country life which I show you. 

Our company comprised that magic number, 
“sweet sixteen.”” There was no discordant ele- 
ment, but a blending together of those who had 


Then there were rambles with chosen compan- 
ions among the rocks and trees, and those who 
went furth empty-handed, returned with bouquets 
of wild rosebuds and fragrant wood-flowers. 
There were tete-a-tetes under the trees, with 
mossy rocks for seats. Time would fail me to 
tell of all the treats we enjoyed, of the phreno- 
logical phenomenon when Derbys and Panamas 





were doffed and all the fine points in our well- 
| developed craniums brought to light, while the 
| weak ones were magnanimously kept in the back- 
ground. So should it be in all picnics, in all fire- 
| side gatherings. 

| It wae comical to observe the confusion and 
| complacency of the victim as his character was 
| brought to light. Rare science, that so quickly 
‘investigates character and shows the fitness of 
|things. {Would there was a phrenologist in every 
| pleasure party, if so he might prevent the misun- 
derstandings and mistakes which so often follow 
in its train. 

Perhaps you don’t know how pleasant it is to 
have your tea-table on the grass, to help dress the 
loaves of cake and pastry with leaves and flowers; 
perhaps you don’t know how good guava jelly 
and cake combined, taste, nor know the delicious 
flavor contained in cold coffee. All honor to the 
fair hostess. There were wreaths of silver 
among her dark curls, but her heart was young, 
and there was childish music in her voice. She 
, knew how to combine all the elements she had 
| drawn around her, to keep down the too boister- 
ous, to draw out the shy and encourage the tim- 
id, ever thoughtful and generous. QO, rare and 
gracious woman, I would give an unfading tribute 
to you if I could, more enduring than laurel and 
oak-wreath, for your kindness to a wayward and 
reckless youth like myself! Many are the trou- 
bles your kind hand has led me through, many 
are the love scrapes through which you have so 
skillfully pioneered me, and I find myself at twen- 
ty-five as fascinating and whole-hearted as ever, 
thanks to your gentle guidance. I have steered 
clear of bewitching smiles, of the Charybdis of 
reserve, the Scylla of confidence, and have the 
serene satisfaction of knowing I have broken no 
hearts, and that my own is without a crack. 
Long may you live to preside at picnic parties, 
and to help through life other needy souls whom 
your genial and sunny nature attracts toward you. 

After our repast was concluded, and the sun 
was near the horizon, the beauty of the surround- 
ling country flashed upon us. The valley was 
| filled with a hazy golden mist, beautifying every- 
‘thing upon which it-rested; the leaves of the trees 
| were covered with twinkling light; the birds sang 
; an evening carol from bush and brake; and a state- 
ly western breeze saluted us, brushing aside scat- 
tered ringlets and the fluttering folds of white 
| dresses; then mounting higher, and playing a 
| harmonious voluntary in the airy pines above our 
jheads. What music is there more deliciously 
jentrancing than the sound of the wind among 

leaty boughs, so soft and dreary, so expressive of 

| the longing of the immortal soul. It takes you 
| back to childhood, perhaps, and brings up memo- 
|Ties of violet scents and pine-crowned hills. Its 
| dreary, mournful sound, if you are ina sad mood, 
| bring to mind dismal forebodings, as you once 
jlistened to it one never-to-be-torgotten night, 
when the threatening clouds swept over the sky, 
jand the branches bent low while one you loved 
| lay dying. The willow waves over her grave 
“now, perhaps, singing dirges among its long, sigh- 
ing leaves. 

Do you remember, O, gentle comrade, you 
| with the soft dark eyes, and folds of delicate lace 
‘and flowers on your white hat, how we bent low 
“over a mossy rock, bare and barren nearly every- 

where, save the few clusters of star-like moss, 
‘and the tiny rose-bush with its one red bud 
bursting into bloom? We wondered how the 
, flower could find fuoting on such an uncongenial 
soil, and we thoughtfully gathered from it a Jes- 
‘son which I will dedicate to my friend, who is 
‘troubled with the blues, who is so lonely and 
| comfortless, and thinks life has been meted out 
|to him with a cruel hand. If he had been placed 
in some other sphere, where he could follow the 
‘impulses of his nature, his “vaulting ambition,” 
| his love for what s beautiful and elevating, that 
‘life might be a success. He looks upon life as an 
‘utter failure. The past is full of blackness, the 
future full of gloom. He is placed, perhaps, in a 
| situation where he is unappreciated and misun- 
| derstood; where he is conscious that his best en- 
| deavors are wasted, and that the powers and ca- 
 pacities of his nature lie dormant for want of a 
vigorous hand to lead them into life. 

He is gloomy and morose, dwelling upon real 
)and imaginary troubles. Say what we may to 
| the contrary, there is a sort of rest in despair, a 
| sort of gloomy satisfaction in brooding over our 
‘troubles. I speak not of those who are heart- 
| broken with grief; tenderly and gently would I 

deal with bruised hearts; but I mean those who 
| are not quite killed by misfortune, who have not 
| any very great misfortunes, but who are discon- 
tented with their uncongenial sphere. 

If it is a place where you are inexorably put by 
the hand of Providence, accept your lot and stay 
where you are. He who knows and numbers 
the hairs of our heads, and is mindful of the 
sparrow's fall, does not encompass his children 











with iron chains to make them unhappy. Viewed | (Hear,hear.) I should like to ask the Attorney- 
in the light of his love, the seeming iron takes a General to tell me whether he thinks if the law is, 


4 pees on the statute-book it ought to be enforced; and, 
golden tint. Learn first to accept your situation, | I should like him to tell me, if the law ought . 


if it is inevitable; then if sorrow and discon- | be enforced, how it is that this dispensing power, 
tent gnaw at your heart, think of the rose on | exercised with reference to such a large numbe} 
the rock, look around you and see what you can of publications, has been allowed to go on from 


year to year. A prosecution has lately been com- 
do for those around you. If they cannot come be ae asi conlaut page paper, the East London 
up to your level, go down to theirs. 


Observer, which has been in existence for ten 
Do you remember one night, perhaps that 


years. No security was ever given by the pro- 
beautiful moonlight night, your long and dreary | Prietor; the paper has no politics, and penalties 


amounting to 240/. are now Leing sued for because 


heart revolved your misfortunes, how you seemed 
tightening iron bands around it lest it should 
burst; how you were enveloped in gloom; you 
saw not the bright moonlight gloryfying every- 
thing upon which it rested, nothing but utter 
discontent and loneliness. 

When you got home, bowed down with grief, 
forever unhappy as you thought, you were met 
by the clasp of a little child’s hand, the kiss of 
little rosebud lips. Is life utterly worthless if a 
little child can love you? Let us banish these 


not be guilty of sedition and blasphemy. 
hear.) Ihave been in communication with the 
solicitor of the Inland Revenue, not to ask him 
to discontinue the prosecution, but to suspend it 
until I had an opportunity of communicating 


walk under the shadowy trees, how your sick the paper was not registered and securities 


were not given. The proprietor has not the least 


objection to register, but what he does object to ie 
to find somebody to be accountable for his acts. 


He says he never committed any offence to make it 


necessary for him to give security that he will keep 
the peace in the future; and he feels that it is not 
just to assume that he is one of the dangerous 


classes and that he should give security that he will 
(Hear, 


with the government on the subject, because I 


vain complainings, taking nobly hold of the life- 
work God gives us, and remembering ever that 
He never misunderstands us, and with childlike 
confidence, trusting that love which is never out 
of patience with us, which will never lay upon 
us any burden we cannot bear, and which knows 
best the discipline for each one of us. 

’ So looking back upon the golden memory of 
that picnic afternoon, with the changing pano- 
rama of glorious purple sunset-clouds, the twit- 
tering of birds, the twinkling of leaves, the fleet- 
ing of the foot of time, “which only trod on 
flowers,’ I treasure up for future use this lesson 
of the rosebud on the rock. 





Freedom of the English Press. 


CURIOUS STATEMENTS. 


The following very curious statements were 
made by Mr. Milner Gibson in a recent speech in 
the English House of Commons. Considering 
what our English cousins say about France, 
they are worth reading. England is a great 
country—great, but absurd :— 


Since the newspaper stamp was abolished, my 
hon. friend, the member for the Tower Hamlets, 
has twice brought under the consideration of the 
Hause the necessity of repealing those provisions 
ot the law which are considered to be connected 
with the system of newspaper stamps, and on both 
occasions he induced the House to pass a bill re- 
pealing altogether what is called the security sys- 
tem. But although this House unanimously 
passed those bills, they were rejected in the other 
House of Parliament; and I am induced now to 
bring the subject under the consideration of the 
present government, because I believe its mem- 
bers are disposed to entertain favorably the ques- 
tion, and because 1 think they have sufficient in- 
fluence in the other House of Parliament tu get 
this matter settled. (Hear, hear.) 

What 1s the state of the law? The law with re- 
gard to the security system is the 60th of George 
III. , c. 9, and was passed during the time of 
Lord Castlereagh’s administration. It was in 
fact directed mainly against the periodical publica- 
tions of that day, which, whether newspapers or 
not, were very often of a seditious character, 
sometimes of a blasphemous character, and 
frequently containing serious libels; and the 
leading provision of that law is this—that every 
paper that became subject to tne security system 
should be less than 6d. in price, and 714 square 
inches in size. (A laugh.) Any paper that was 
not less than 6d. in price, and not less than 714 
square inches in size, might contain any quantity 
of blasphemy and sedition, and was not consid- 
ered to be liable to give any security that such 
offence would not be contained therein. It is 
quite clear, therefore, that this condition with re- 
gard to size and price shows that the object of 
the Act 60 George III., c. 9, was to restrain small 
and cheap publications, but not to interfere with 
publications of a high price or a large size, which 
might be supposed to circulate amongst classes of 
society who would not take an interest in the ut- 
terance of sedition. I think it was Mr. Canning 
who, when the bill was passing, exclaimed, ‘‘Let 
the blasphemer screw up his courage to charge 
6d., and print his matter upon at least 714 square 
inches, and then he may go free.”” This law ap- 
plies also to pamphlets, and is in fact applicable 
to every publication which contains—to use the 
words of the Act—remarks upon affairs in church 
or State, and which are published at a less price 
than 6d., and less than 714 square inches in size. 

This Act was afterwards extended by the Ist 
of William IV. c. 73, to cases of private libels, 
and the amount of the securities was increased. 
I have said on former occasions that this was an 
Act which no government has yet had the cour- 
age to enforce. No government has had the 
grace to repeal it, and no government, I regret to 
say, has had the good sense to leave it entirely in| 
abeyance. My reason for now calling attention 
| to the subject is that some prosecutions are going 

on for noncompliance with the provisions of this 

60th George IIL., c. 9. The practice formerly of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, which is the depart- 

ment entrusted with the enforcement of the law, 

was not to enforce these securities against any 

kind of paper that was not liable to the stamp du- 

ties, and an idea has prevailed amongst the pub- 

lic that the stamp duty being repealed, the secu- 

rities practically have become a dead letter, and 

that the government would act upon the practice 

of the Board of Inland Revenue, and not interfere | 
in the matter. I must be permitted to observe. 
that the Board of Inland Revenue is a very im- | 
proper department to which to entrust the entorce-| 
ment of these laws, if they were to be enforced at! 
all. (Hear, hear.) It is a department for the | 
collection of taxes. It has nothing to do with en- 

forcing securities against sedition or against libel, 
and now that there is no question of revenue in- 
volved in the matter, the government are imposing | 
upon that Board duties which are not in any way 
germane to them. (Hear, hear.) It would be much 
better, if these securities were to be enforced, 
that they should be under the control of the | 





j 


Home Office, or some other department of the} 
State, to whom is more immediately entrusted , 
the care of the morals of the country. | 

The board of Inland Revenue, in the mode of en- | 
forcing this law, have set upa doctrine of their 
own, and have said, ‘‘We will only enforce it 
against such papers as would have been consid- 
ered newspapers under the old system of the com- 
pulsory stamp; ’’ but in so acting they involve 
themselves in the precise difficulty which was the 
main cause of the repeal of the stamp duty—| 
namely, the definition of what is a newspaper. | 
The difficulty found in enforcing the stamp against 
the numerous unstamped publications which ex- 
isted arose from the difficulty of defining what 
really constituted a newspaper; and if you lay 
down the doctrine that you will enforce these se- 
| curities only against papers which would have! 
| been stamped if the stamp had been allowed to 
| continue, you create a difficulty precisely similar 
to that which existed when the stamp duty was 
in force. (Hear, hear.) There is a law which 
requires that all newspapers should be registered. 
I have no objection to registration. I think that 
in regard to all periodical publications there should 
be a record of the proprietorship and of the pub- 
lishers’ and the printers’ names, in order that 
persons may know where to go for redress in 
case of libel. But your security system defeats 
your system of registration, because persons avoid 
registration, knowing that if they go to the au- 
thorities for that purpose they will be asked to’ 





felt that under the circumstances the gov ernment 


would be favorably disposed in this matter. 
But I understand a warning has been given to 


other papers, and among them to a publication 
called the Owl. 


Ishould have considered the Owl 
was not a newspaper in the full sense of the word. 
It may contain articles of news, no doubt; but un- 
less you give a wide construction to the statute of 
George III., which says, ‘‘a paper that has remarks 
on church and State,’’ I contend the Owl is nota 
paper wi-ich ought to have had a warning. I 
tind the price of the Owl is 6d.; therefore its price 
takes it trom under the operation of the statute; 
and so also with respect to its size, which is less 
than 714 square inches. 1 understand that another 
paper, the Beehive, has had a warning. It is 
larger than 714 square inches, and is less than 
6d. in price. A warning has also been given, I 
am informed, to another paper, called the Hornsey 
Hornet—(laughter) a very peculiar title, no 
doubt. lt was a monthly paper, but lately has 
come out once a fortnight; and because it has it 
is considered that it ought to give security against 
the publication of seditious and other libels. It 
appears to me this is avery absurd state of things. 
(Cries of ‘‘ Hear.” ) 

Ido not bring the matter forward with any de- 
sire to embarrass, but with a desire to engage the 
government seriously to undertake to legislate in 
the matter, and put the question of the newspaper 
press on a satisfactory and proper footing. 
(Hear, hear. ) 





Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Carlyle. 


That incorrigible scold, pedant, genius, friend 
of mankind and enemy of the mob, John 
Ruskin, has proclaimed a grievance not hitherto 
known, in one of his multitadinous letters on polit- 
ical economy. We have not seen the letter itself, 
but from the London Star’s analysis of it we clip 
the following, by which it appears that a distin- 
guished friend of Mr. Ruskin’s suffers a strange 
hardship, which is no doubt increased by this 
public mention of it:— 


Mr. Ruskin has discovered a new crime of 
which the humbler classes of London are guilty, 
and a crime, too, which, he says, has been ‘‘stead- 
ily on the increase for these last twenty years.’ 
We do not know whether Mr. Beales and the Ke- 
form League have anything to do with it. How 
say you, Mr. Beales? Is it by your orders that 
the people of London—‘“‘the mob of the streets,’’ 
as Mr. Ruskin puts it—will not allow Mr. Car- 
lyle to walk in peace through the public thor- 
oughfares, simply because he has gray hairs and 
is decently dressed? Whoever is responsible tor 
this extraordinary conduct on the part of the 
mob of the streets, Mr. Ruskin says it is becom- 
iug so dreadful of late that his venerable and il- 
lustrious friend now finds that ‘‘the streets have 
become nearly impassable tu him, riding or walk- 
ing; and he must either get through the quiet- 
est he can find to the park, or be fain to walk his 
rounds under the night, when it cannot be mani- 
fest to the public provocation either that he is old 
or has a whole coat on.” This is Mr. Ruskin’s 
statement, and we presume that he is in earnest; 
we do not suppose, indeed, that he ever was 
guilty of writing and printing a joke in his lite. 
The statement is made, as we learn from an eve- 
ning contemporary, in a letter addressed by Mr. 
Ruskin to his artisan correspondent in the North, 
and it is dated April 27. In the letter Mr. Rus- 
kin informs his correspondent that on the previ- 
ous Thursday evening he was with Mr. Carlyle, 
and that philosopher, who has lately returned 
from Mentone, complained bitterly of the differ- 
ence between the demeanor of the people on the 
shore of what Mr. Swinburne terms ‘‘the tide- 
less, dclorous, midland sea,’’ and that of the peo- 
ple in the streets of Chelsea and its neiglbor- 
hood. ‘‘In the streets of Chelsea,” says Mr. 
Ruskin, “and of the whole district of London 
round it, from the park to the outer country, 
(some twelve or fitteen miles of disorganized, foul, 
sinful and most wretched life,) he now cannot 
walk without being insulted chiefly because he is 
a gray old man, and also because he is cleanly 
dressed.’’ And here Mr. Ruskin develops what 
is to us rather a new theory of the instincts of 
the poor, to explain the extraordinary impatience 
of gray hair and black broadcloth which Chelsea 
so unbecomingly displays. The reason why Mr. 
Carlyle cannot walk the streets is explained by 
his triend and admirer to be—‘‘these two condi- 
tions of him (that is, age and cleanliness) being 
wholly hostile, as the mob of the streets feel, to 
their own instincts.””. Why age should be wholly 
hostile to the instincts of the people of Chelsea 
we do not clearly understand. Are none of the 
people there old, or do they all expect to be ex- 
empted from the growth of years, and include a 
protest against the encroachments «f Time with 
their protest against the encroachments of Mr. 
Walpole? This we do not understand; but 
there, according to Mr. Ruskin, is the tact, and 
there, too, is the theory. In the streets of Chel- 


sea, and for fifteen miles round, Mr. Carlyle | 


finds the way impassable by day. He is in as 


, awkward a position asa Frank might have been in 


the streets of Damascus a generation back. He 


cannot walk without being insulted, and all be- 
‘cause he is an old man and wears a good coat. 


Mr. Ruskin has a profound horror of all republi- 
can institutions; but we positively doubt wheth- 


er his distinguished friend would be rnuch worse 
off, even in the streets of republican Boston or 
republican Geneva, than he is in the western re- 
gions of the capital of our glorious monarchy. 





The Foundation of Slavery in this 


Country. 


In a recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana, that notes given in consideration for 
purchase of slaves were void, Justice J. G. 
Talliaferro used language as follows :— 


In entering into the consideration or this sub- 


ject we will premise that, in our view of the sub- 
ject, slavery was never, strictly speaking, estad- 
lished in this country by positive law. Its crigi- 
nal introduction upon the continent of America 
and the adjacent islands was accidental, arising 
from the boldness and cupidity of the early Euro- 
pean adventurers into South America. Its con- 
tinuance when thus introduced was the result of 
circumstances, and grew out of considerations of 
expediency. The system of colonizing in Ameri- 
ca and the West-Indies opened the door for the 
introduction of slavery; and it was initiated by 
the greed of speculators and fortune-hunters, the 
goverments from which they eminated tolerating 


ince of Louisiana. That 
ferred to the United States retained African sla- 
very by the conditions of the transfer to the ex- 
tent only that it was then tolerated by the con- 
stitution of the United States; and, consequently, 
it was imbued with that caducity and proneness 
to extinction which, from the genius and spirit 
of this government, has characterized the con- 
dition of slavery ever since the American revo- 
lution. The word slave is not found in the con- | 
stitution of the United States. Neither is the 
word slavery. It isa well-known fact that the 
framers of that instrument in constructing it 
parpoesiy avoided the ‘use of these words. | 

hey expressly terminated at a fixed period the 
importation of Africans to this country to be sub- | 
jected to slavery. Itis matter of history that at, 
the period of the formation of the constitution, | 
and for years afterward, the great statesmen of 
the time had prospective emancipation in view, | 
and never entertained the idea of the perpetuity | 
of slavery. They viewed it as an entailed evil 
upon the country which it was their desire to be 
rid of as soon as that object could be effected by 
a safe and practicable emancipation. It was re- 
served for a later, if not a wiser school of politi- 
cians in this country to perceive the blessings 
of slavery, to discover its divine ordination, and 
to adopt measures to perpetuate it; pending 
which, it came to a speedy and final termination. 

Among the barbarous nations of antiquity 
captives in war were subject to death or slavery 
at the will of the conqueror. This was the pre- 
vailing rule. It was acted upon and recognized 
among uncivilized men as a right belonging to the 
victor, and became the basis of slavery among 
them. This doctrine was asserted by Ariovistus, 
a king of ancient Germany, in his conference 
with Julius Cesar touching the political condi- 
tion of certain tribes of Gaul which the former 
had subdued: ‘‘Ad hec Ariovistus respondit; Jus 
esse belli ut qui vicissent, us quos vicessent que- 
madmodum vellent, imperarant: item Populum | 
Romanum victus non ad alterius prescriptum, sed | 
ad suum arbitrium imperare consuesse.” Czsar’s | 
Commentaries De Bello Gallico, book 1, chapter | 
36. Slavery under the Roman government had 
undoubtedly its origin in this principle, and ac- 
cording to this recognized rule. But five centu- 
ries after the days of Ariovistus, when the soften- 
ing influences of Christianity began to prevail, 
Justinian conceded that slavery existed in viola- 
tion of natural right. He said: “Bella etenim 
orta sunt, et captivitates secutae et servitutes qu 
sunt naturali jure contrarie. Jure enim naturali 
omnes homines ab initio liberi nascebantur.”’ 
Liber 1, tit. 2. 

“Servitus antem est constitutis juris gentium, 
quo quis domino alieno contra naturum subjici- 
tur.” Liber 1, tit. 3. 

In the barbarous ages of the world, when Pa- 
gan doctrines and Pagan thoughts predominated, 
slavery existed upon the principle that might 
makes right. Upon the dawning of better days, 
when civilization and Christianity appeared, this 
unreasonable dogma failed, and the moral con- 
science of men no longer permitted them to sus- 
tain slavery asa thing of right; and to justify 
its prolongation, they resorted to the plea of ex- 
pediency. Such, weinfer, has been the unstable 
foundation of the institution among Christian peo- 
ple ever since the days of Justinian. That it ex- 
isted in this country without the positive author- 
ity or sanction of the paramount organic law of 
this nation is undisputable. It was simply per- 
mitted at the time of the formation of the gov- 
ernment because it was a peculiar evil that could 
not, with propriety, be suddenly abated. Its ex- 
istence was only suspensive, and under the im- 
plied understanding that it was to be temporary. 

“he laws, therefore, which existed until recently 
upon our statute books on the subject of Afri- 
can slavery were merely regulations in regard to 
that relation which existed only by the will of the 
sovereign power. Shall we then announce that 
the emancipation act of that power is violative of 
law, and thence deduce the immunity of the sell- 
er from loss, and fix it upon the buyer? Shall 
we say that the seller has been deprived of vest- 
led rights by the mere arbitrary will or caprice of 
| that power, when those rights, suchas they were, 
| never existed otherwise than by its mere suffer- 
| 











ance? 

Freedom, it has been properly held, was a pre- 
existing right; slavery a violation of that right. | 
‘Titles to slaves would therefore seem to be vitia- | 
|ted ab initio. With these preliminary views of 
| the character of the slavery that existed among 
/us, we shall proceed to consider the effects ot 
}emancipation upon contracts arising from the 
| traflic in slaves. 








The Assassination. 
EVIDENCE BEFORE THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE— 
STARTLING DISCLOSURES. 

The following letter is from the ususally accu- 
rate and well-known Washington correspondent 
of the Cincinnati Gazette. If there is any truth 
in these alleged developments they should stim- 
ulate renewed inquiry and investigation :— 

Wasuincton, May 28.—The investigations 
which have been in progress for a year past have 
reached a point where they open up some new 
and startling chapters in the story of that great 
mystery, the assassination. 

“More than one hundred people are in this 
thing,’’ were the words of one of the conspirators, 
;as he was swung off into eternity—words thus 
sent back from the confines of another world, as 
if to urge upon the living a full solution of the 
tragedy. : ; 

This is a subject far too grave and startling for 
a word of sensational writing. A mere state- 
/ment of the character of this additional evidence 
‘forms in itself one of the strongest, if not alto- 
' gether the strongest, chapter in the solemn his- 
| tory. ; 

To be brief then, and concise, the proper au- 

‘thorities are soon to be placed in possession of 

‘evidence to the following effect :— 

| THE ASSASSINATION PLANNED FOR INAUGURATION 
DAY. 

Spies in the lodges of the Knights of the 

| Golden Circle had revealed the fact that there was | 

a plot to murder Mr. Lincoln during the inaugu- | 

ration exercises of March, 1865. 











Every precau- | 
, tion was taken to baffle the conspirators, though | 
no clue had been obtained as to who these were. 

Wilkes Booth was in Washington at the time. | 
| Having known Mr. Johnson in Nashville, he | 
called upon him the day after Mr. Johnson’s arri- | 
‘val here. During the exercises at the capitol | 


character, in progress of time reached the prov-|dential election were coming in. 
proviice when trans- | been received to make the result turn on Indiana. 


‘kee abolitionists how 


sons to receive the same. I j 
but a smail portion of similar matter in the 


Enough had 


When the despatch came showing that the State 
had gone Republican, Browning’s exclamation 
was: “Well, old Lincoln is good for a second 
term, and if he dies, we have got just as good a 
man to put in his place.” 

On several occasions, when intoxicated, after 
his arrival in Washington, and when discussing 

litical matters, he exclaimed, “Well, wait till 

r. Johnson is President; he will show you Yan- 
to manage _ things.’’ 
Browning and Booth saw each other frequently, 
and were intimate. 

BOOTH’S COMMUNICATIONS WITH RICHMOND. 


Booth made several trips between Washington 
and Canada. On one occasion while in this 
city he received a package of ducuments from 
Canada. One of these was for Mr. Johnson. 
This Booth delivered. Subsequently he re- 
ceived an answer to it, and this, it is said, he de- 
spatched to Richmond, and its character, if 
known, has not been allowed to transpire. 

MOVEMENTS AROUND THE KIRKWOOD HOUSE. 

It will be remembered that the Vice-President 
boarded at the Kirkwood House, and that Atze- 
rott, who it was alleged was to kill him, had a 
room at the same hotel. 

Early in the evening of April 14, Mr. Johnson 
sent word to the office that he could not be seen 
by anyone for any purpose whatever. So par- 
ticular was he about the matter as afterward to 
go himself to see whether the order was fully un- 
derstood. In the afternoon, as is known, Booth 
called and left his card. 

It is now said that Mr. Johnson saw Booth after 
that card was put in his box. The pistol and 
knife found in Atzerott’s bed were put there by 
Booth, according to a statement made by Atze- 
roit while being taken to the gallows. Atzerott’s 
connection with the conspiracy seems to be re- 
duced nearly to what he declared it to be in his 
confession, namely: That he had been a party to 
the first project ot kidnapping, but had positively 
refused to have anything to do with the subse- 
quent plot to assassinate, and that he had no de- 
sire to kill Mr. Johnson; and further that he could 
have done so after Booth had shot Mr. Lincoln, 
as he saw Mr. Johnson on one or two occasions 
later in the evening. He was probably a party 
so far as to aid in creating the impression that it 
was part of the plan to kill the Vice-President. 

AT THE ARSENAL. 

A strange thing connected with the imprison- 
ment of the conspirators at the Arsenal was that 
the attendants were most strictly charged to held 
no communication whatever with the prisoners, 
and especially to ask no questions. One of the 
attendants says the caution was in the form of an 


oath, and that copies of it are in existence, and . 


will be produced. Payne, it is said, made a writ- 
ten confession, but no trace of this paper can now 
be found. All the prisoners expected to be reprieved 
up to the very moment they were swung off, and 
when the order of execution was taken in to be 
read, some of them were in great glee, supposing 
the reprieve had certainly come. ‘There are grave 
reasons for supposing that some of the prisoners 
believed reprieve and final pardon to be elements 
in the plot. 
THE TRIAL. 

Those familiar with the trial will not fail to re- 
member that on several occasions efforts were 
made by the defence to introduce statements and 
confessions made by several of the prisoners to 
their attendants, and also to introduce some de- 
clarations of Booth’s, made subsequent to the as- 
sassination, as evidence. The authorities now 
have a partial knowledge of the nature of these 
statements, and the bearing of them can be more 
readily seen at this time. It was understood and 
believed at the time of the trial that there were 
about one hundred armed men in Washington on 
the night of April 14, in the interest of the assas- 
sins. It seems strange that no attempt was made 
to learn who any of these parties were, or that 
no reward was offered for their apprehension. 

It is also known that one of the prosecutors on 
the trial felt convinced, at the time of the trial, 
that personages connected with the government, 
and those beyond suspicion in the minds of most, 
had some previous knowledge of the attempt to 
murder Mr. Lincoln. 

The delay of two months in taking any steps 
to arrest Surratt, after his whereabouts was 
known and an offer had been made to deliver 
him up, is, to say the least, suspicious. 


WIDE-SPREAD KNOWLEDGE OF THE PLOT. 


One of the most singular matters brought to 
light by the investigation is the fact that not only 
was the plot known in distant parts of the coun- 
try, but that it was understood who were to be 
the victims. There is much evidence going to 
substantiate the supposition that there was no in- 
tention of taking Mr. Johnson's life, and that all 
the movements around the Kirkwood House 
were simply made to mislead. The following 
will suffice as specimens of this kind of evidence: 

Ata town in Minnesota, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon of April 14, a citizen stated to his 
friends that Mr. Lincoln and Secretary Seward 
had been assassinated. At twelve o'clock, noon, of 
April 14, in another town in Minnesota, several 
citizens came to the postmaster to inquire wheth- 
er any news had been received of the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln and Secretary Seward. In 
neither case was the name of the Vice-President 
mentioned. ‘The statement of Harrold at mid- 
night, after the assassination, when, with Booth, 
he stopped at Loyd’s tavern at Surrattville, as it 
appears in the evidence taken upon the trial, was 
this: ‘Well, I am pretty certain that we have as- 
sassinated the President and Mr. Seward.” 
Fleeing as they did, instantly after the shot 
fired in the theater, how could they have known 
that the plot had failed so far as Mr. Johnson was 
concerned, provided there was any intention to 
kill him? 

Besides these, there is evidence to the same ef- 
fect, trom portions of the country widely separa- 
ted from those mentioned above, where a knowl- 
edge of the fact that Mr. Lincoln and Secretary 
Seward were to be assassinated was in the posses- 
sion of quite a number of persons. 

Some circumstances connected with the hasty 
execution of the conspirators—as if there was an 
anxiety to get them under ground at the earliest 
moment—have excited attention and inquiry. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the above 
presents a fair statement of the kind of matter 
which, so far as it has not been already done, 
will, in due time, be presented to the proper per- 
It is believed to be 


: end milar 
, Booth was in the building. ‘hands of tose who are using it to remove the 


So certain were the authorities that an attempt 
, to kill Mr. Lincoln was to be made thatevery av- | 
}enue within the building, by which an assassin 
could escape, was carefully guarded. Booth’s 
|own observation of the situation may have de- 
terred him from the act in contemplation. 

From November 9 to February 28, Booth was 
in Washington seven times, the periods of his ab- 


mystery of the great conspiracy. 


H. V. N. B. 





} 
‘The New Senators of the Dominion 


ot Canada, 
By the Queen’s proclamation of May 22d, the 


sence varying from twoto tendays each. On the following persons are named as Senators under 
| Ist of March, 1865, he arrived again, and upon! 6 new order of things. ‘‘Ontario’”’ and “Que- 


eg Renan oo ” as CO are the new names of Upper and Lower 
ee Canada :— 


fer the Republican party had nominated its £0r the Province of Ontario.—John Hamilton, 
air Revablican pary ad nominated fick Mathcon don Hae Same ie, 
There he was well acquainted with Mr. Johnson. | Benjamin Sey prem J pre egy vets Blain 
| Both had mistresses there, and these mistresses James Shaw, i: See re e ral 
| were said to be sisters. Booth was also well ac-, peceoeg Rare Wen iy Elijah Leoosrd, Willie “ 
(quainted with Mr. Browning, the private secreta-| v1 Master, Asa Allworth Burnham, John Simp- 
eS son, James Skead, David Lewis Macpherson, 
epee: 's radiate George Crawtord, Donald Macdonald, Oliver 
There is abundant evidence that from the first Biake, Billa Flint, Walter McCrea and George 
it was Mr. Johnson’s settled determination to be-| William Allan. : 
‘tray the Republican party. Prominent rebels} for the Province of Quebec.—James Leslie, Asa 
| seem to have understood his terrific anathemas| Belknap Foster, Joseph Noel Boseé, Louis A. 
inst traitors and treason as simpie blinds. | (livier, Jacque Olivier Bureau, Charles Malhiot, 
| Certainly subsequent events furnish no other sat-/ Louis Kenaud, Luc Letellier de St. Just, Ulric 
isfactory explanation. Joseph Tessier, John Hamilton, Charles Cormi- 


find securities. Upon this point I have a very the injustice rather than confirming it by positive 


tavor of registration, but that the law of security was that of the Indian slavery in South America 
being considered almost a dead letter, newspaper in the fifteenth century. The Spaniards, soon af- 


good letter from a Mr. Alger, who says he is in| laws. Its first form on the American continent Poy Ngee i himeelf decidedly that if the 


At Cincinnati, when on his way to Washing- 


country was to be saved at ail it could only be 


er, Antoine Juchereau Duchesnay, David Ed- 
ward Price, Elzear H. J. Duchesnay, Leandre 
Dumouchel, Louis Lacoste, Joseph F. Armand, 


4 through the 


proprietors have not considered it necessary to go. 
ing ordeal of finding two sub-' 
stantial housekeepers to become bound to the, 
Queen, in a penalty of some hundreds of 7 
that they will not commit an indictable in| 
carrying es their business. That is exactly the! 
point. It is something offensive; and, in point: 
of fact, this 60th of Geurge ILI. was really founded | 
on the principle that the publishers of cheap peri- | 
odicals were the enemies of religion,’ 
peace and order, and therefore it was necessary | 

to take security against their operations. 
But, sir, the policy of this country has entirely | 
since those old days, and instead of be-| 





ing considered of sedition and bias- 
siaeay, Giaet aaneunaek oleh tee are looked 
upon as the supporters of law, and religion. 





ter their occupation of portions of that country, 
subjected the Indian tribes around them to servi- 
tude, needing labor in the first instance in their 
mining operations. The savage, from his native 
state of freedom and his habits of ease and indo- 
lence, being plunged suddenly into a condition of 
abject bondage, sunk under the fatigue and ex- 
haustion of his ceaseless toils. The race began 
rapidly to disappear. Their miserable fate excit- 
ed the sympathies of Las Casas, the Spanish phi- 
lanthropist, who, after strenuous but vain effurts 


relief for those wretched victims of | 


to 

his countrymen’s Lie pore of right, fell upon the 
singular expedient of substituting African slavery 
in place of Indian servitude. “Bie scheme was 
successful, and the African slave-trade com- 
menced. African slavery, having this origin and 





saved through the reorganization of the Demo-| Charies Wilson, William Henry Chaffers, Jean 
, cratic parey. Baptiste Guévremont, James Ferrier, Sir Narcisse 
| Afew weeks before the assassination he de-| Fortunat Belleau, Knight; Thomas Ryan and 
'clared with an oath, to a friend, that if he was | John Sewell Sanborn. 
lever President, he would crush out all Yankee’ For the Province of Nova Scotia.—Edward Ken- 
| influence from the government. Soon after the|ny, Jonathan M’Cully, Thomas D. Archibald, 
| assassipation, meeting the same friend, he said: Robert B. Dickey, John H. Anderson, John 
| ‘*Do you recollect what I told you when we met, Holmes, John W. Ritchie, Benjamin Wier, John 
last? Well, 1am President now, and this Yan- Locke, Caleb R. Bill, John Bourinot and William 
‘kee influence shall be crushed out.”” These re-| Miller. 

New vesnornge .—Amos Ed- 





marks are pertinent as showing that from the first; For the Province of 
| the purpose was to betray his party. It is by no| win Botsford, Edward Barron Chandler, John 
means all the evidence upon which this charge | Robertson, Robert Leonard Hazen, William Hun- 
rests. ter Odell, David Wark, William Henry Steeves, 
BROWNING AND ELECTION RETURNS. William ‘Todd, John —. Robert Duncan 

The private secretary above referred to was| Wilmot, Abner Reid 
talking to a friend when the returns of the Presi-ichell. 


|; LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue Cotrecr, THE MaRKET, aND THE Court 
or Woman’s Relation to Education, Labor and 
the Law. By Caroline H. Dall, author of 
“Historical Sketches,” “Sunshine,” “The Life 
of Dr. Zakrzewska,” etc. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. (Pp. xxv., 499.) 

The greater part of this valuable work has been 
printed before under various titles, having been 
originally lectures read by Mrs. Dall in Boston 
and elsewhere. She has now added an appendix, 
bringing down the history of the movement in 
favor of the rights of women to a very recent 
date, and an occasional note to what had before 
been published. One of these notes—containing 
the statement of Mrs. Corbin concerning the un- 
fortunate women of Chicago—is a most striking 
sketci of the actual phase of a great social evil. 
In the appendix—not being infallible—Mrs. Dall 
has failed in some cases to give the newest news 
concerning the personsshe names. For instance, 
Miss Helen Morton, the most distinguished Amer- 
ican graduate of the school of the Maternity 
Hospital at Paris, is not, as is here stated, still in 
Paris, but has been practising medicine in Bos- 
ton for four months at least, having returned 
home nearly a year ago. 

Among the recent chapters are some describ- 
ing a tour made last fall among the colleges, 
East and West. The accounts here given of 
Oberlin, Antioch, the Vassar College, etc., are 
lively and mainly just, though sometimes mista- 
ken in the smaller details of these schools. 

Mrs. Dall is so well known to readers in all 
these parts that we need not speak of her book 
as we should do if she now appeared as an au- 
thor for the first time. The zeal, industry, learn- 
ing and ability which she has brought to the in- 
vestigation and advocacy of an unpopular matter 
are only the more worthy of praise, because they 
are united with other traits which are seldom 
lacking in reformers. An egotistical writer often 
has much reason for it, and the persistence which 
offends taste is often productive of good results. 
Now that woman suffrage is on the way to be- 
come a law, and since the Advertiser sees some- 
thing in it, is quite time to recognize the claims of 
its earliest and most faithful advocates. 


By Philip Gilbert Hamer- 





A Painter’s Camp. 


ton. In Three Books. I. In England. If. In 
Scotland. III. In France. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. (Pp. xii., 348.) 


Mr. Hamerton is one of the rising critics of 
artin England. He is a young man who began 
with a strong predilection for Ruskin and his can- 
ons, but who now has got out of that enclosure 
and is vigorously working as a missionary on his 
own account. His present work, which has had 
success in England, is not of much account as 
art criticism, but very good as a collection of 
sketches of travel, scenery and character. Like 
Thoreau, he sat down long enough in one place 
to learn something of nature where he was, and 
he has a sharp eye, too, for the human figures in 
the landscape. It isa charming book for sum- 
mer reading, not so witty as Theodore Win- 
throp’s sketches, not so close to nature as Tho- 
reau’s, and with the inevitable English stamp upon 
it. However, Mr. Hamerton is less of a Briton 
;than most of his fascinating countrymen, and 
j knows how to estimate some of their delightful 
| peculiarities. What he says of the French is 
good, and almost new. 





The same work which Edward H. Hall afew 
months since accomplished for the Southern 
, States, viz., the compilation of a Hand-Book of 
American Travel, he has now duplicated for the 
Northern States, and given us an excellent and 
full guide of all the States north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, with descriptive sketches of the 
cities, towns, mountains, battle-fields, lakes, sum- 
| mer-resorts, &c., &c., the whole accompanied by 
most excellent maps. There is a mass of infor- 
mation in this volume to be found in no other 
guide, and all systematized and conveniently ar- 
ranged. The print is excellent. No tourist or 
traveller over the continent should be without 
these two compilatons. New York, D. Apple- 
jton & Co; Boston, Nichols & Noyes. 


Another volume of ‘‘Putnam’s Railway Clas- 
sics” gives us further Excursion Papers, compris- 
ing sketches of various noted localities such as 
| Newport in winter, Vienna, Robinson Crusoe’s 
j island, Mount Lebanon, Acadia, Hayti, Havana, 
&e., &c. The volume is very entertaining. New 
York, G. P. Putnam & Son; Boston, A. K. Lor- 
ing. (Price 75 cts.) 
The Student and Scheolmate for June is pro- 
nounced by the young folks one of the most inter- 
esting of its series. It is always fresh and bright, 
and new writers continually give it variety and 
attractiveness. Boston, Joseph H. Allen; $1. 50 
per annum. 





Literary, Artistic and Personal. 


--o— 


Among the manuscript treasures acquired by 
the British Museum during the past year, were 
an autograph note-book ot Sir Francis Bacon, 
containing memoranda relating to public and pri- 
vate affairs, schemes of literary work, &c., from 
July, 1608, to October, 1609; thirteen volumes of 
papers relating to the family of Paston, in Nor- 
folk, including all the original letters in the fifth 
volume of the series of the ‘“Paston Letters ;’’ 
the correspondence and family papers of Gilroy, 
| the once famous caricaturist (1751-1830;) two 
volumes of autograph poems by Allan Ramsay ; 
besides a number of lesser curiosities, in the 
shape of mediaval manuscripts, &. 

Frederick Edwin Church, the artist, is 41 years 
old. He is anative of Hartford, and studied with 
| Cole, whose works are so well-known. His life 
has been divided between incessant work in his 
studio and sketching excursions to remote fron- 
tiers. His first famous picture was of Niagara Falls 
| in 1857. He was afterwards taking sketches at the 
| Falls, when several dilletante loiterers looked 
| them over contemptuously, saying, “Pshaw! you 
| ought to see Church’s Niagara.’’ “I painted it,”’ 
was the artist’s simple answer. What a fall was 
there! The other great works of Church are ‘‘The 
| Heart of the Andes,” “Icebergs,” “‘Cotopaxi,” 
and a new “Niagara,” which has been sent to 
the Great Exposition. 

Too much frame and too little picture; is the 
inpression on first looking at Queen Victoria’s 
portrait, presented to George Peabody, if we may 
| believe a writer in the Boston Transcript, who has 
had a private view, and says :— 

“Tt is certainly a weer Deer Sandee 

in many minds that it 
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and thistle. At the top are the arme of Great 
Britain, with the mati Uadegnen “~ th is a cae 
tablet, bearing tion: ‘‘Presen 

Queen to George P ly, Eeq., the Benefactor 
of the Poor of London.” The t in not seen 
to advantage without a strong magnifier. The 


t elaborated ts in it are the jewels and 
prow of the ck the breastpin, the bracelets 


and the rings worn by ber majesty.” | 

Clarkson Stanfield, “R. A.,”’ the celebrated 
marine painter, died on the 18th May ult. He 
was between sixty and seventy years ofage. In 
early life he rated as midshipman in the Royal 
British navy, part of the time mesemate of 
Douglass Jerrold. 

The studies, drawings, unfinished pictures, 
etc., by the late John Phillip, Ri A. were sold at 
auction by Christie & Munson, London. Compe- 
tent authority says ‘‘that no such collection of his 
owa works have ever been left by a British 
painter,” and predicts large money results from 
the sale. Phillip held, at the time of his death, 
commissions to the amount of 20,000 pounds 
sterling—about $130,000 greenback currency. 

Hon. Benjamin F. Flanders, appointed by Gen. 
Sheridan Governor of Louisiana, is a native of 
Bristol, N. H., and graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1842. He studied law and settled in New 
Orleans, where he taught school, subsequently 
became editor of the Jropic newspaper, served as 
a member of the city government, was superin- 
tendent of a public school and a railroad com- 
pany, and in 1862, under the new order of things, 
was elected a representative from Louisiana to 
the Thirty-seventh Congress. 





The Political Condition of the South. 


~~ 


THE PROBABILITIES AND CERTAINTIES. 
BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 


' [Fxvom the Independent.) 

I believe that the bloody civil war through which 
the nation has passed was inevitable, thatthe hand 
of God was init. Thus believing, Icame also to 
believe that when slavery, the sole cause of that 
bloody struggle, should perish in spirit as well as 
in name, our estranged countrymen of the South- 
would again love their country and their country- 
men. Believing this, I have striven, since the 
surrender of the rebel armies, so to close the 
great contest that it would never more be re- 
opened. ‘The way to complete success seemed to 
me to be, not through punishments, but through 
amnesty for the guilty and manhood suffrage 
for the freedmen. The nation conquered the 
material forces of the rebellion by the cartridge- 
box; its spirit can only be conquered by reason, 
through the ballot-box. 

When that great measure was enacted, giving 
protection to life, liberty, and property, and a 
well-defined plan of reconstruction and the ballot 
to freedmen, it seemed to me that the hour had 
come for the friends of the united country and of 
impartial liberty in the South, not only to recon- 
struct the rebel States in accordance with the 
terms prescribed, but to reconstruct them in spirit, 
to place them in the hands of such men only as 
are in heart for the unity of the nation and the 
equal rights and privileges of all its citizens. It 
seemed to ine that the hour had indeed come to 
heap the living coals of truth on the naked bo- 
soms of the people of those States, to rally and 
consolidate the veteran Unionists, the newly-en- 
franchised black man, and the repentant followers 
of the ‘‘lost cause; ’ and to lift these States out of 
the depths where they were fallen up into com- 
plete harmony with their loyal sisters. 

Filled with this faith and this hope, I entered, 
one month ago, into the rebel States, not to utter 
flattering or soothing words in the ears of men 
who now lead opinions and control affairs; who 
now direct the press, and other means of reach- 
ing the people; but to make the issue clear, 
sharp, distinct between the friends of the recon- 
struction policy of Congress and its enemies; be- 
tween those who are in sympathy with the men 
who saved the country and made it free and those 
who insist that the men who saved the country 
and made it tree are its enemies. It seemed to 
me to be the duty of far-seeing patriotism to 
make the issue in the rebel States now, and -not 
permit those States to maintain the unpatriotic 
and fatal sectional policy of isolation—a policy 
condemned alike by reason and experience. 
Beginning on the 20th of April, at Orange Court- 
house, Virginia, and closing on the 18th of May, 
at Lluntsville, Alabama, I met and addressed sev- 
eral thousands of our countrymen of the South. 
I did not fail to utter my sentiments with entire 
freedoin, though they were antagonistic to the 
sentiments of many who listened to me. Two- 
thirds of the property of the ten rebel States per- 
ishied in the rebellion; tens of thousands of their 
young men were sacrificed by it; losses and _sor- 
rows burden the lives of the people; the ideas, 
principles, aud policies of their leaders are forever 
lost; and to the people the future looms up dark, 
almost rayless. ‘These men of the South have 
been accustomed to hear, and they have come to 
believe, that their country and their countrymen 
have brought upon them the nameless woes now 
pressing them down. Politicians, presses and 
pulpits have taught and still teach this. 

Believing that men must know they have 
sinned before they will repent, I deemed it to be 


my imperative duty to deny all responsibility for | 


their losses and sufferings on the part of the 
government of the United States, the people of 
the loyal States, or the Republican party; and to 
hold the people of the rebel States alone respon- 
sible for every dollar they expended, every life 
they sacrificed, every drop of blood they shed, 
every tear of agony or sorrow. Ideemed it duty 
to pronounce the war the most wicked rebellion, 
in motive and purpose, in all history. 
that slavery had poisoned the very fountains of 
their being, fired their blood, and made them hate 
their country and their countrymen. L appealed to 
the black man not to form a black man’s party ; not 
to do anything to make a war of races; not to hate 
any, but to love all; to vote tor such mea and such 
men only as would make the constitutions of their 
States so that equal rights and privileges should 
be the birthright of all, and who would establish 
schools for the education of the children of the 
people. Loyal men and freedmen listened ap- 
provingly to these words; and itis due to those 
who did not approve to state that no groan, hiss, 
or disrespectful or unkind word fell upon my ear 
at any meeting I addressed. Not accustomed to 
free speech, accustomed only to hear one side— 
the side of slavery, secession, rebellion and civil 
war--these men listened with respectful attention, 


often with deep interest, to the presentation of | 


Itold them | 


States; and that before November next, there} 
will be more than three-quarters of a million. 
They are poor, without papers or means of en- 
lightenment and organization. y are in press- 
ing need of help; and the friends of equal rights, 
of 2 united and free nation, should give aid to 
them. They are hungering and thirsting for 

and if one hundred of our ablest speak- 
ers would go into those States, they would find 
listening crowds for weeks to come. Never had 
men a nobler field of labor than have the friends 
of union and liberty. Our friends are begging, 
imploring for documents, presses, workers, speak- 
ers. Intelligent patriotism sees that it is vital to 
the future of the rebel States, and to the coun- 
try, that they should pass into the contro! of pa- 
triotic, liberty-loving, justice-giving, progressive 
men. To take the States up out of their section- 
al position, and put them in unity and active 
sympathy with the political, religious, education- 
al and business interests of the nation, is surely 
a patriotic and Christian work, for which good 
men may pray and labor. That rebel presses 
and politicians, and their sympathizing friends, 
should rebuke all efforts of the people of the reb- 
el States 10 put their States in complete unity 
with the country, and deem all efforts to aid 
them obtrusive interference in their local affairs, 
will surprise no one who has not forgotten their 
pretensions in the past to control and direct, to 
put up and put down. But it is a matter of sur- 
prise that the conductors of public journals claim- 
ing to be more or Jess in sympathy with the Re- 
publican organization should give aid and com- 
fort to rebel presses and politicians, by discourag- 
ing the efforts of the friends of the country to place 
those States among the most advanced and liber- 
al States. I cannot forget the earnest appeals o 
Mr. Weed and Mr. Raymond in 1864 and in 
1865 for speakers in New York. I avould re- 
mind Mr. Weed and Mr. Raymond that our 
friends in the rebel States are quite as earnest 
now for speakers as they were then; and I would 
suggest to them that it is vastly more important 
to the future of the country, that those States 
should now pass into the control of Union-loving 
and liberty-loving men than it was that New 
York should then vote the Republican ticket. If 
the work and speaking performed in cither of 
those years in New York could be had in the reb- 
el States during the next four months, cight at 
least of those States would elect governors and 
legislatures, and send senators and representa- 
tives to Congress, fully committed to the policy 
of the equality of the rights and privileges of 
citizens of the United States. The conclusion to 
which I have come, after one month’s inquiry 
and observation, is that the real friends of ‘*Lib- 
erty and Union,” unaided, will carry several of 
‘| the rebel States, and send several members to 
Congress; that, aided as they should be, they 
will place nearly all of those States for years to 
come in the hands of progressive men. 
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The Meeting of Congress in July. 


We beg pardon of the gentlemen who are as- 
suming that there is to be no meeting of Con- 
gress in July,—but there is to be one. Ben. 
Wade will be in his place, to call the Senate to 
order, and Mr. Speaker Colfax will hardly pre- 
sume to be absent from the House. The only 
question is, Will the members attend to their 
duty and be present also? We know of some 
who will be there, and we suspect the responsi- 
bility of leaving Andrew Johnson and his Cabi- 
net unwatched for five months after July will be 
one which a good many Senators and Representa- 
tives will be reluctant to meet, no matter how hot 
the Washington sun may be, or how imminent 
the risk of a quarrel between the radical and con- 
servative clements. We hear with amazement 
that responsible and courageous members assign 
it as a reason for not meeting, that the Republi- 
can party is so distracted with hostile theories 
and hostile factions that a meeting would do 
a great deal more harm than good. The Presi- 
dential election is so near! Yes, but in Decem- 
ber it will be nearer, so let us waive the Decem- 
ber meeting also! Grant men, Sheridan men, 
Wade men, Chase men, Wilson men, Andrew 
men, Colfax men, Fessenden men, (for the Vice- 
Presidency is a question now, as well as the Pres- 
idency ) cannot meetin July without flying in each 
other’s faces! Yes; but will they be any more 
docile and peaceable in December, or in the spring 
of 1868! Butler and Boutwell and Ashley have 
not yet given up impeachment! Yes; but after 
Johnson has turned out Phil. Sheridan and done 
what mischief he can do between July and Decem- 
| ber, is impeachment likely to be less strong than it 
isnow? We discredit utterly the imputation that 
, the Republican party, which has governed this 
; country so grandly and successfully from the day 
| Fort Sumpter was fired upon to this hour, can- | 
not now meet the urgencies cf a Presidential | 
| struggle; that Sumner and Fessenden, Stevens 
and Spaulding, aye, even Butler and Bingham, 
| cannot meet in Washington without endangering | 
| the existence of the party organization, and! 








| making & copperhead triumph next year inevita- 


dition of the country and of the political field. 


What! soldiers and afeard! Republicans who 
have fought and conquered rebels in the field and 
copperheads at the polls, overcoming even & 
traitor President of their own electing, afraid-to 
look each other in the faces! We will not believe 
it. Jt will cost little to go to Washington in July; 
many an office holder and office beggar in every 
district has an errand he would gladly have his 
representative attend to. 
hell of popular indignation if things do go wrong, 
after Ben Wade and Schuyler Colfax shall declare 
the two houses adjourned for want of a quorum, 
will be a great deal hotter! Let honorable gentle- 
men think of this! 











The Department of Educution. 


The Department of Education is now as fully 
organized as the limited means at the disposal of 
Commissioner Barnard will admit, in the absence 
of any appropriation by Congress. The Com- 
missioner is busily occupied in what must be for 
some time the main object of the Department— 
the collection of statistics relative to the educa- 
tional interests of the different States of the 
Union. In each State education is under the 
control of the State government, and as the Com- 
missioner is empowered merely to request replies 
to the circulars which he has sent to the State 
Governors, there will probably be considerable 
delay in procuring the information necessary to 
the development of anything like a national sys- 
tem of education. Meanwhile the census of the 
District of Columbia is about to be taken as a 
point of commencement for statistical reports on 
education throughout the country. It is also in- 
tended to obtain the census of all the more import- 
ant cities in the United States, with the same end 
in view; and the city of New York has already 
made an appropriation of twenty-five hundred 
dollars to assist the Department in this work. 
Special researches have been instituted by the 


States in behalf of education, and as to Normal 
schools. If nothing else can be accomplished at 
present than the collection of educational statis- 
tics, these will suffice, when embodied in the re- 
port which the Commissioner expects to make to 
Congress in December next, to impress upon the 
national mind the vast importance of the work to 
be undertaken by the new Department of Educa- 
tion. The various school systems of the States 
can be intelligently compared, their defects dis- 
covered and remedied, and their best features 
adopted and applied in common to all, so as to 
harmonize them and lead the way, without un- 
due interference with State rights, to an efficient 
national system. 

It is true that the scattered populations of cer- 
tain sections of the country are not now ready 
for precisely those public school systems which 
are specially adapted to the populous towns and 
villages of New England. There is room for 
great improvements even in the best organized of 
these systems. And they must be modified in 
important particulars to suit the actual condition 
of things in other localities—for instance, in the 
South. Some of the Southern States have no 
public schcol system whatever, and most of the 
others have only an imperfect and feeble one. 
The necessity for education is imperative through- 
out the South, where even the private schools 
and the colleges, sustained by the wealthier class- 
es, were broken up by the war and have been but 
partially revived since its close, and where a large 
class of “poor whites’’ is still waiting for educa- 
tional advantages, which they have never en- 
joyed. How large this class is may be inferred 
from the fact that the number of whites who can- 
not read or write has been estimated at thirty- 
three thousand in Alabama, sixty-three thousand 
in Georgia and seventy-four thousand in Virginia. 
It has even been stated that the schools established 
within the past two years for the education of the 
freedmen and their children outnumber all the 
schools for the whites throughout the South. 
Everywhere, North as well as South, West as 
well as East, the prosperity of the American peo- 
ple and the perpetuity of their Republican gov- 
ernment wiil depend largely on their improve- 
ment or their neglect of the means of education. 





Gen. Longstreet on Reconstruction. 
as 

In a recent letter of Gen. Longstreet we have 
important testimony upon two points, as to the 
effect of Senator Wilson’s labors at the South, and 
in relation to Senator Sumner’s proposed bill for 
the enfranchisement of colored men in Northern 
States by Congressional enactment. The letter 
is an effectual answer to those Republicans and 
the Democrats of the Nerth generally who op- 
posed the mission of leading men in defining the 





| ble. 
| Dismissing this foolish libel, on the great and 

patriotic party we belong to, let us see what duty | 
: Fequires of the Republican members. The work 
| of reconstruction, it 1s said, is going on well; the | 
negro has secured the right to vote; the press | 
throughout the South is free; the Republican 
party is organized or is fast organizing; Wilson 
| and Kelley have spoken, the soft remonstrating 
| Note of the pistol being only heard once, at Mo- 
j bile; Brownlow and Stokes are canvassing Ten- | 
| nessee sure of victory; Sheridan is governing , 
| New Orleans successfully, somewhat after the 


| Butler fashion. More than all this, Johnson, the 


‘furious, blind, ignorant representative of mean- 
! white border-stateism, who now holds the Presi- | 
: dential office, is behaving himself witi a remark- | 
| able degree of propriety, and Seward has stopped 
prophecying, and Stansbury is compelled to be | 


principles of the Republican party to the people 
of the South, as calculated to embitter the strug- 
gle going on in reconstiuction. Gen. Longstreet 
has come to the conclusion that the military bill 
and amendments are peace-offerings, that the is- 
sues which bound him to the Democratic party 
were staked and lost by the war, and between en- 
franchisement of the blacks by the States individ- 
ually or by national legislation, he prefers the lat- 
ter. In this he may perhaps think there is a 
wise policy in the bare possibility that sometime 
if suffrage proves to be a mistake, the same power 
would correct the mistake, which might ‘not be 
done by individual States. The letter is ad- 
dressed to J. M. G. Parker, and dated New Or- 
leans, June 3, 1867, as follows :— 

My Dear Sir:—Your esteemed favor of the 
15th ult. was duly received. I was much pleased 


It is hot there; but the | 


Commissioner as to the land grants made to the- 


country,—are willing tc sodperate in this great 
work. With two thousesnd members, sumptuous 
headquarters, abundant means, and an Execu- 
tive Committee whose hearts are in their work, 
they have already initiated a movement for the 
thorough union of the loyal elements in Virginia. 
There are about 60,000 white Unionists, inclu- 
ding the old-line Whigs, and 30,000 black voters 


chisement of the colored man and deny the right 
to legislate upon the subject of suffrage, except 
by the States individually. These two features 
have a tendency to exclude Southern men from 
+that party; for the colored man is already entran- 
chised here, and we cannos seek alliance with a 


* 


party that would restrict his —- The exclu- 
sive right of the States to legislate upon suffrage 
will make the enfranchisement of the blacks, 
whether for better or for worse, a fixture amongst 
us. It appears, therefore, that those who cry 
loudest against this new order of things as a pub- 


lic calamity are those whose principles would fix the Unionists and black loyalists should be thor- 


it upon us without a remedy. Hence it becomes oughly united to carry the State admits of no 
us to insist that suffrage should be extended in all | discussion. The Philadelphians asked a confer- 
of the States, and tully tested. The people of} ence of New York and Boston gentlemen at 
the North should adopt what they have torced | Richmond, to aid by their counsels the success of 


upon us; and if it be proved to be a mistake, ss 
they should remove it by the remedy under re-| the Union cause, and for the general benefit of 
the Republican party. 


publican principles of uniform laws upon sutf- 
MODERN PEACEMAKERS. 


trage. ae 
If every man in the country will meet the crisis! po. ton and New York responded at once to the 
suggestion of Philadelphia, and the latter being 


with a proper appreciation of our condition, and 

come fairly up to his responsibilities, on to-morrow 

the sun will smile upon a happy people, our fields | represented by Charles Gibbons, Esq., the emi- 
nent lawyer, and George H. Boker, the gifted au- 

thor, New York joined John Jay, Esq., Col. Thos. 


will again begin to yield their increase, our rail- 
B. Van Buren, Col. George F. Noyes anil J. G. 


roads and rivers will teem with abundant com- 
Holbrooke, Esq., while Boston chose Hon. Henry 


merce, our towns and cities will resound with the 

tumult of trade, and we shall be invigorated by 
Wilson, Hon. F. W. Bird, George C. Richardson, 
Geo. Wm. Bond, Charles W. Storey, H. H- 


the blessings of Almighty God. 
1 an, sir, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
James LONGSTREET. 
Coolidge, R. M. Morse, Jr., and Charles W. Slack, 
Esqrs., as its representatives. These gentlemen 
assembled in Philadelphia on Monday, and were 
most generously entertained at the League-rooms, 
at which were present Mr. Fell, President of the 
League, Mayor McMichael, a Vice-President, 
Horace Binney, Jr., another Vice-President, 
with twenty or more other distinguished guests. 
The delegation left the same night for this city, 
arriving ‘Tuesday afternoon. 
THE PASSAGE TO THE CAPITAL OF REBELDOM. 
The journey from Philadelphia was most inter- 
esting to the entire company, for they passed 
over many historic spots connected with the re- 
bellion, one of whose results, the proper reorgan- 
ization of the Southern communities, they were 
on their way to secure if possible not to mention 
| Baltimore, with its Pratt street, Federal Hill and 
| Fort McHenry,—the earthworks for the defence 





Decline in the Price of Bread-Stuffs. 


—— 


After a long-suffering community have been 
subjected to almost unparalleled high prices in 
bread-stuffs, against their convictions of its ne- 
cessity, it cannot be expected that much sympa- 
thy will be felt for those who have large stocks 
of wheat and flour on hand and fail in conse- 
quence of the rapid decline in prices. It will not 
be questioned that the wheat crop of last year 
was short of some previous years, while it is not 
doubted that the deficiency was more than made 
up by the corn product. By determined and per- 
sistent efforts, not only did the Western dealers 
and newspapers assume, but convinced the trade 
at the East that there was not an amount of 
flour and wheat suflicient to meet the consumption 
until the coming in of the new crop. Even 














in the State, with about 75,000 Democrats. That - 


jected. The moral effect of all that he has con- 
spired to do in his office is to destroy virtue and 
to degrade the people to his own level. 

The war was successfully prosecuted to estab- 
lish fidelity tocountry as the cardinal principle 
of national life. Johnson gloats in ignoring the 
issue and in denying that one “side” was more 

“blameless” than the other. 

He has given all the aid and encouragement to 
rebels he could to hold the loyal population in de- 
rision and contempt. Men who espoused the 
national cause with earnest zeal and made them- 
selves felt, find they have no favor with the chief 
officer of their country. This has been the hard- 
est lot of Southern Unionists. Rebels boast of 

, superior influence with the Unionist’s government, 
_and the Union man feels that he hus no sympa- 
| thy at the headquarters where treason is unre- 
_buked. What becomes of the fruits of the war, 
‘ with its countless expense, as far as Johnson’s in- 
, tentions are concerned? 
| About the time the war commenced, Johnson 
repeatedly announced his masterpiece of reason- 
ing with all the consciousness of one who was 
enunciating an infallible truth:—‘‘A secessionist 
isa disunionist. An abolitionist is a disunion- 
ist. Therefore, an abolitionist is a secession- 
, ist. He never tired of this magnificent in- 
:tellectual feat. He retailed and wholesaled 
it. ‘An abolitionist was a secessionist,” and 


” 


But his nearly six pages of reply does not 
seem to me to be a refutation. The importance of 
the subject is a sufficient reason for giving a long 
extract, and it is only fair to Dr. Lieber that a 
Part, at least, of his reasoning should be stated in 
his own words, for if a “professor of law” can 
find no stronger arguments, the women’s claims 
are more than half-won. And the Commonwealth 
likes to be “impartial,” giving both sides of s 
principle to its readers. Now read the big Ger- 
man’s biggest words against woman’s ballot :— 

Division of labor, as the political economists 
call the very foundation of our whole economy, 
begins with the division of the sexes, and expands 
forth as a physiological and psychologic division 
and distribution of employment, pursuit and so- 
cial relations. According to this distribution the 
political occupation ought not be assumed by 
woman. 

Man and woman are made to complete one an- 
other; to become ‘fone flesh and bone,” to estab- 
lish the family, whence the state arises not only 
in primeval t.mes, but every day anew; the des- 
tiny of woman is to rely, to be protected, to har- 
monize in society with her attractions, both phy- 
sical and psychological, the jarring elements 
| brought by men from the sterner and not unfre- 
| quently coarser pursuits of practical life; the in- 
fluence of woman, in her appropriate provirce, 
and which, owing to her living far more in the 
world of feeling than in that of reasoning and cal- 
culation, is so direct and great, that a transter to 
other spheres is dangerous and of evil effect; she 
exercises and ought to exercise much of her ben- 
eficial influence by her delicacy and modesty, and 





/he was the Daniel who pronounced the judg- 
ment that Massachusetts and South 
jought to be lashed together and cast into the 
ocean. Six years later he proclaimed from the 
| White House that Wendell Phillips and Charles 
own immaculate perception. Johnson had not 
| grown any, and, singular enough, assumed that 
, Others had not grown. 


Carolina j 


Sumner were traitors, with the same belief in his | 


her legitimate influence in the proper sphere 
would be lost, were she to enter the arena of pol- 
_itics. The inter-completing character of the two 
| sexes, 8O necessary to us in the plans of Provi- 
dence, would be lost; she would cease to bea 
true companion; politics would undoubtedly un- 
woman her, and her essential character and de- 
sirable, nay, necessary, influence would be lost. 
Is she to vote by mere impulse and feeling, or is 
| she to visit public meetings? Who wishes this 


What hope have we of!of his own mother, his wife, his sister. his 


| e 5 | > : . * eae Pea 
‘such a creature?) In the new order of things |4aughter? So foreign is political strife or man- 


who cares for ihe moonshine of ‘‘The Constitu- 
tion as it is, the Union as it was?’’ 

| Viewing the rebellion, its spirit, Johnson’s 
' recreancy to the age, and his utter want of in- 
tegrity, we are forced to inquire, Is there no rem- 
edy?! Qur short experience with manhood suf- 


agement to her nature, that wherever wemen 
have seized upon it, it seems they have seized 
| upon the worst elements in politics, frem the 
| French fish-women in the Revolution to a Pom- 
padour. Female monarchs sometimes form ex- 
ceptions, owing to their peculiar position; but 
how would we like to have a female President, 
and what would it lead to? Wherever the dis- 


leaving at night two days since, we found on | 


| to have the opportunity to hear Senator Wilson, 


those who felt quite confident to the contrary 
were made to give up their judgment, and to 
reconcile themselves to the payment of $25 per 
barrel and upwards for flour. Very suddenly it 
has been discovered that the supply has not been 
exhausted, and within a few days a decline of 338 
per barrel has taken place. If on this decline a 
number of heavy failures occurred in Chicago in 
one day, it may be presumed they held large 
stocks, not all bought at high prices, and are not 
the only holders of quantities purchased at much 
lower rates. It appears to be not alone the pros- 


erable wheat on hand which effects the market. 
A Wisconsin paper now before us says that 
“since wheat began to decline, a considerable 
quantity has been brought into market, showing 
that there is some left in the country a.ter all. 
Indeed, we hear of some farmers who have con- 
siderable quantities on hand, which they have 
been holding for higher prices, and have waited 
a little too long. We hear of one farmer who 
was offered $2.75 for his wheat, but kept it to get 
$3 a bushel and now could not get $2.”? When 
one remembers of wheat being sold at fifty cents 
a bushel in Illinois, it cannot be thought unrea- 
sonable that the farmer should be satisfied with 
$2.75, nor should he ask for sympathy when he 
cannot get near as much as that. ‘The indications 
all the spring have been that the crop of the 
present year was an unusually promising one, 
and to hope even that the extremely high prices | 
should be sustained was unreasonable. A farmer | 
having a large stock of old wheat, or even a con- 
siderable stock, should have been convinced that | 
there were others not less actuated by a spirit of | 
greed, and unless every propitious sign failed, | 
there must come a sudden fall in prices. In the | 
discussions in England upon the repeal of the | 
corn laws, it was contended that the farmers | 
should be wel! informed as to the state of the | 
crops and the demand for bread-stuffs from abroad | 
through the reports of the dealers in the article, 
without any aid by government reports. In this 
country, with the daily reports of supplies on 
hand, and the promise of good crops, no farmer 
should be so ignorant as not to know the most fa- 
vorable time to sell ‘to advantage, or at least to 
neglect a favorable market when he has reason to 
apprehend a fall. | 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Trip ve Betwend, 


Ricumonp, Va., June 11, 1867. 
TRAVEL IN JUNE. 

To know the glories of ‘‘leafy June” over a| 
goodly share of our common heritage one should 
travel as far South as this point; and, if at this | 
early period, he will fully realize them without, 
probably, that extreme heat which at a later date | 
of the month renders touring so uncomfortable. | 
And if he chances to leave the day after a severe | 
shower, the pleasure of the trip will be enhanced | 


many fold. 





Such at least was our experience as, | 


Monday morning that a heavy rain had prevailed | 


in New York and New Jersey the day previous, | 
and the whole country sparkled and bloomed in | 
the added freshness of the grateful baptism. 
| tropic luxuriance of the Connecticut towns which | 
first greeted our sight was not excelled by that of 
the two States I have mentioned; nor even in’ 


The 


Pennsylvania and Virginia, down to this point, 


dves there seem to be greater advancement to 


truths antagonistic to all their cherished convic- : : > , shy os é - 

; : . : E ~~ diplomatic, and Randall’s guillotine is ¢ 7 
tions, Surely, free speech in the rebel States, if | i : ‘ Well 4 € is getting 
not a “fixed fact,” is in process of achievement. | Tasty, and Welles absolutely unheard of, suck- | 

Never was there a grander field for labor than ; ing his salary and minding what little business | 
> ah ‘ ' ; ns ‘ H 
the sige ae ge ee present. — ee — are he has to mind. Grant all this. But have we 

oor, indeed. ‘My ear was pained, my soul w , 
poet, : I i) thy soul Was | forgotten the events of a year ago?! Do we! 


sick, with the reports” of losses of property and , 

of suffering. Gen. Sickles told me that there | 2¢t remember that when Johnson was making | 
were 80,000 suits pending in the courts of North | his Northern tour, and spouting out his drunk- | 
Carolina and South Carolina, and Gen. Pope jen and treasonable speeches from every hotel | 
thought there were nearly as many in Georgia | , es hi ‘ weg 
and Alabama. The people of those States need and depot on his route :to and from: Chicago, | 
capital. Money is loaned there at ruinous rates. | the South was full of violence and violent threats; 


crops. It is beauty,—fresh, living, excessive 
green—everywhere, but the cold spring and the | 
frequent rains have kept vegetation backward, | 
and given all localities an equality of start for the | 
harvest,—which will be most wonderful should | 
former position in the Union through the party | the New England vicinity maintain as the season | 
now in power.”’ My letter of the 6th of April, ; advances. Virginia will be alicad with its green | 
to which you refer, clearly indicates a desire for | peas, asparagus, cherries, strawberries and poita- | 
practical reconstruction and reconciliation. Prac- Se F pcneiak Ant 

tical men can surely distinguish between practical sik at pee : 

reconstruction and reconstruction as an abstract TRADE AND HOTELS. 


and was agreeably surprised to meet such fair- 
ness and frankness ina politician whom I have 
been taught to believe uncompromisingly opposed 
to the white people of the South. 

I have matureiy considered your suggestion to 
“‘wisely unite in efforts to restore Louisiana to her 





ah as " ee . 3 . . . . 
Chey need not only the fostering care of the | that the negro was everywhere the prey to rebel | question. I will endeavor, however, with re- 


government, but the charitable action of the peo- 
ple, to relieve their misfortunes and sufferings, 
and to aid their educational and religious institu- 
tions. 
country and against man, as no people have 


These people have sinned against their | 


, banditti; the ballot was scouted as an insult to | 
, the chivalry; no part of the South was safe for 
anti-slavery speakers; no Republican press could 
live; no soldier ot the U. 


S. Army could walk | harness that promises relief to our distressed peo- 


newed energy, to meet your wishes in the mat- 
ter. ‘The serious difficulty that I apprehend is 
the want of that wisdom which is necessary for | 
the great work. I shall be happy to work in any | 


It matters not 


| main thoroughfares. 
smiling, and the hotel proprietors told us “the; 


New York and Philadelphia was all alive with 
their countless thousands pouring through their | 
The shopkeepers were. 


; season” was opening early, with the promise of 


sinved for ages; but they have brought down 
upon themselves terrible punishments. They |. : 
are our countrymen, are to be with us and of us; | Congress met, and strengthened by the elections, 
and, though they continue to say and do weak | bravely changed all this. To Congress, and to} 
and —— ~— a can sh in oy a : , Congress alone,—to the fear inspired by its whole- | 
our complete triumphs—not only of arms, bu es ; aay 
. » . is some fegisiation, 3 e li 4 

ideas—to labor for their good, though our labors , hs pesielntien, are = tederaed = is 
may be received with reproaches rather than | times we are now having. Not even the elec- | 
grateful thanks. Time will modify the feelings , tions of 1866 would have saved us, if Congress | 
of even persons poisoned with the virus of sla- | had not immediately met. Who believes that 


~~ passage of the military reconstruction Andrew Jobnson is any better man than he was a! 
act, and the act amendatory of it, have had the . year ago’ He is simply more prudent. Who | 
most wondertul nine 2 = rage were | believes that the white men of the South are con- | 
never so sate in those States for all the peo 08 4 cen Se 
now. The Southern people, rsa ‘ying j eves - SP apigieny acne! cae Mery land and 
er, are not insensible to its influences. But the | Keatucky give us a lesson on this point. These ; 
enfranchisement of the freedmen has produced ; States not having been actually in rebellion, the 
4 most icant results. cg = — | Feconstructing power of the general government 
10ping to control the votes of the freedmen, have PG Y os 
Sonn most lavish in professions of friendship to has not been extended over them. Kentucky 
the negro. <As that hope begins to grow dim— 
for itis every day becoming manifest that the 


, the streets of any Southern city without insult? 


ticket wnd support the policy of equality of | _,.,. > : or : 
cishte—ti Southern leaders are beginning to | white man’s gov ernment still dominates there. 
k about a war of vaces, and to hint that the , So it does even in Connecticut; so it does in 
plantation negroes will be menaced inte voting as ; Ohio, Indiana, even in New York, where with 
their employers wget It is Sennen ; to “4 | almost inconceivable stupidity, Republicans failed 
= Ace mA tae Lo lg ‘. pom to seize the opportunity furnished by the calling 
ing the idle talk about a war of races if the six of anew constitutional Convention to allow the 
hundr negroes in the rebel States ; colored men of the State to aid them in their 
waht on ——7 for a > _ elections, always so closely contested. Mr. Sum- 
Sane ea ail er d if at — ninety per | et has a remedy for this, which is at least worth 
pene pe ge negroes of the rebel States do not | considering; but whether Congress does or does 
vote together for ~~ Republican a ae to | not choose to extend the doctrines of the Decla 
them is the party of patriotism, ty, Jusuce, | ration of Independence northward and west- 
—— are now more than six | ¥4rd, it surely ought not to neglect the opportu- 

lam contident : 
hundred: Republican voters in the rebel | nity to aseemble and take a survey of the con- 


| could be found to suit the emergency. 


, elects an entire rebel delegation to Congress, and | 
Maryland debates whether she shall even consent | 
mass of the negroes will vote the Republican ; to emancipation. The dogma that “this is a ‘| 


ple and harmony to the nation. 
whether I bear the mantle of Mr. Davis or the 
mantle of Mr. Sumner, so that I may help to 


| much company for their profit. Trade was pro- | 

nounced dull in these cities, yet there was enough 

bring the glory of ‘‘peace and good-will toward | from local necessities to keep every body fairly 

men.’’ SS ! 
|, Dusy. 


I shall set out by assuming a proposition that | , : 
I hold to be self-evident, viz.: The highest of hu- | T!# NATIONAL REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE AT WORK 


man laws is the law that is established by appeal | At Philadelphia, we found the Executive Com- 
to arms. tee me eS | mittee of the National Republican Committee in 
_ The great principles that divided political par- | session at the ‘“Continental.”” Gov. Ward of 
ties prior to.the war were thoroughly discussed | . . ‘vad ightfall of 
by our wisest statesmen. When argument was New Jersey, the chairman, arrived at nightfall o 
exhausted, resort was had to compromise. When | Monday, and there had previously gathered Gen. 
compromise was unavailing, discussion was re- | Schenck of Ohio, Judge Kelley and Mr. Broomall 
‘of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Tullock of New 


newed and expedients were sought, but none 
Hampshire. Gov. Claflin of our State was ex- 


Appeal 
was finally made to the sword to determine which : 
| pected on the night train. The object of the 
{ meeting was to further the organization of the 


of the claims was the true construction of the con- 
erg a Raha sword has decided in favor 
of the North, and what they claimed as princi- | ; a ; 
ples cease to be principles, and are | ete. Republican party in the Southern States, from 
The views that we hold cease to be principles | Wich appeals constantly came up for documents, 
because they are opposed tolaw. It is therefore i speakers and money. And the National Commit- 
our duty to abandon ideas that are obsolete and | tee are laying out the work systematically and 
conform to the requirements of law. i h bly y ke sats: Soe gmt 
~The military bill and amendments are thoroughly. Registers are Kept, one for each 
Southern State, in which all appeals are inserted, 
| with the names of prominent Unionists in each 
_ locality, and other details of requests and informa- 
| tion, and then the names of the speakers sent and 


offerings. We should accept them as such, and 

place ourselves upon them as the starting-point 
, to what vicinity ; what documents, how many and 
‘to what point; the instructions given agents, 


from which to meet future political issues as they 
arise. 
Like other Southern men, I naturally sought 
speakers, &c., so that the Secretary knows at a 
glance the state of the Southern canvass. I 


alliance with the Democratic ok merely be- 

cause it was opposed to the Republican party. 
| need only say that the promise is most encourag- 
ing. 


But as far as 1 can judge, there is nothing tangi- 
VALUE OF THE PHILADELPHIA UNION LEAGUB. 


bie about it, except the issues that were staked 
upon the war and there lost. Finding nothing to 
The Union League of Philadelphia,—the most 
alive and “useful of all. the Union clubs in the! 





| take hold of except prejudice, which cannot be 
| worked into good for any one, it is proper and 
| Tight that I should seek some stand-point from 
; which good may be done. 
If [ appreciate the principles of the Democratic 
perty, its prominent features oppose the enfran- 


lof the Washington branch of the Baltimore and 
| Ohio Railroads—the Capital itself, with its neck- 
lace of fortifications, its archi\es and its legislative 
halls,—there were the “long bridge’’ over the 
Potomac, the forts on the river, Aquia-creek depot- 
buildings, Fredericksburg, with its heights once 
slippery with blood, the North Anna and South 
Anna, Ashland, Hanover Junction, and a dozen 
| other spots of severe encounter, with the disman- 
tied redoubts and neglected ritle-pits that once 
served to contest the passage of rivers and 
i bridges,—all of which furnished topics for sad, 


pect of good crops, but the discovery of consid- ; and yet, properly considered, grateful reminis 


cences. 
GEN. ROGER A. PRYOR. 

It was somewhat more than an ordinary cir- 
cumstance that the company found Ex-General 
Roger A. Pryor, of the Confederate service, and 
whilom member of Congress and minister to 
Greece, on the train. He is now living in New 
York city, and is quietly practising his profession 
of the law. He was returning to his old home 
at Petersburg, for the first time since the collapse 
of the Confederacy, to see his friends. He grace- 
fully made the acquaintance of the delegation, 
and was quite entertaining in his conversation. 
He said he cheerfully ‘accepted the situation,” 
and was wholly “reconstructed ;’’ adopted Gov, 
Wise’s opinion that the South for ten generations 
had enough of war, that the ideas of Massachu- 
setts were to govern the country, and that capi- 
tal and labor from the North should take posses- 
sion of the Southern country. He further said 
that at least one hundred thousand Southerners 
were living in New York and vicinity, locating 
there because they could find something to do, 
and be paid in money for their services. The 
South had nothing but its land, and must suffer 
for a long time yet. The ‘kinsman of John 
Randolph” looked well,—he can’t be more than 
thirty-five years of age,—talked well, and, let us 
all hope, for the future, will do well. 

Of the result of the mission to Richmond, 
more in my next. Cc. W. Ss. 





Tennessee Radical Sentiment. 


Nasnvite, TESN., June 1, 1867. 

I offer you my individual mite of opinion from 
the stand-point of one, who, native and resident 
here, is conscious of no taint of secession or dis- 
union in his life. 

The bone, sinew and nerve that spared this re- 
public its threatened dismemberment have recog- 
nized the hearts which, in the core of the riotous 
districts, beat responsive to their work of saving 
the Union. 
know they are an established fact, for, aside from 
their own convictions, they are acknowledged by 
those with whom they are in full sympathy, con- 
cerning our national safety. This recognition 
compensated the Southern ‘‘Lincolnites’’ for all 
secession malevolence. Admitted to full mem- 
bership among their /oyal countrymen they could 


laugh rebellious hate to scorn, and triumph over | 
{rights at the convention, but not the women. A | 


| sa: ’ . j 
sudden oppesition to woman’s claim to the suf- | 


its malignant persecutions. Having been hounded 
as ‘‘Lincolnites”’ they were recompensed when Mr. 
Lincoln exercised the presidency over the entire 
country. Mr. Lincoln was the government. The 
loyal people had rallied under him to conquer 
treason. Congress sustained him. The army, 
who brought the United States back again in glo- 
rious strength, obeyed him as commander-in- 
chief. He was the appointing power, and every 
representative of the government held cummis- 
He was the ‘“‘head and front of the 
His election was the 
Mr. Lincoln was thus 
the government. 


sion of him. 
offending”’ against traitors. 
pretext for their crime. 
inseparably associated with 
“Lincolnite’? meant Union man, and was rejoiced 
in by Southern loyalists. 

Now what could have been so appalling to such 
‘Lincolnites,” in the hour of the great salvation, 
as the brutal butchery of Abraham Lincoln? 
Who believed that armed treason in its dying 
moments had power for such cruelty? Had _ this 


_ assassination, the most atrocious on record, been 


perpetrated just before Mr. Lincoln’s reclection, 
the confederacy had rent the heavens with yells 
of delight, while every friend of civilization shiv- 
ered over the revolting sin. When we contem- 
plate this misdeed, its enormity grows upon us. 
Its flagitious villainy leaves nothing more beyond 
in guilt. How cou/d Andersonville have heard 
of it! 

But how has the iniquity been visited upon 
those who occasioned it? To-day the insurgents, 
in their fatuous conceit, know no regret for the 
foul dishonor. The infamous treachery of An- 
drew Johneon, in their eyes, has made the “deep 
damnation of his taking off’’ an act of positive 
service tothem. When the Louisville Journal, 
after the reélection of Mr. Lineculn, b/undered into 
a call upon “all good men to pray for the Presi- 
dent’s long life’’ when ‘‘we consider who is Vice- 
President,” it unconsciously uttered the fervent 
prayer of many a Tennessee ‘“‘Lincolnite.” For 
there were not wanting in Jolnson’s career as 
military governor tactics foreshadowing his actu- 
al apostacy now consummatec. When Lincoln 
was rendered up ‘‘a biessed martyr” it was ‘‘in 
the bones’ of loyalty that the nation’s trial was 
yet toeome. Andy Johnson was unmasked by 
whiskey on the 4th of March preceding the assas- 
sination. He stood exposed in all the lust and 
grossness of purpose which have since character- 
ized his prostitution of his high office. 
cause has withheld his impeachment? 


“‘Alas! I know not, 

That made them do it; they are wise and honor- 
able, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you.” 


I believe Johnson’s official and extra-official 
exercise of the executive chair, under all the 


circumstances of kis coming into power, to be the | 


severest test to which the nation has been sub- 


tinction of the sexes is erased, in whatever con- 


Genuine Union men of rebel States | 


frage in this State shows it to be extraordinary in 
| its etfect of wiping out the past. Conservatism 


, and treason worked themselves into frenzy over 
| the prospective of colored suffrage. It became a 


j fact, and already, before its exercise, the rebel 


| papers, rebel speakers, conservatives and old fo- 


| gies, are unconsciously advocating the principles 
‘of the Declaration of Independence. They pro- 
pose at once to give equal nghts to all. Itis 
| true they do this to obtain votes; but in espous- 
| ing the cause of abstract justice, what becomes 
| of the ideas upon which the rebellion was found- 
(ed? Buried, of course. When Etheredge en- 
tered Nashville, a week ago, as the chosen candi- 
;date of the anti-radicals, and declared in his 
| speech for ‘equal rights and exact justice to all 
men,” I thought it could scarcely be a reality. 
Yet rebels, copperheads, conservatives, all unite 
in scrambling for the freedman’s vote, and say 
they will give him all other rights of the white 
man. 

So true itis. ‘‘Give but the freedman the bal- 
jlot and he will take care of himself.” And 
much more, he will obliterate every idea of the 
rebellion. He will show the Declaration of In- 
dependence to be of living, meaning moment. He 
will keep rebels out of place, and he will make 
Andy Jolnson’s schemes for self-aggrandizement 
impossible. EaRNzEstT. 











New York. 
New York, June 10, 1867. 

The revision of our State Constitution is the 
only political theme we have afloat. And what 
!a subject for hot June and July days! Various 
| opinions are entertained as to when the conven- 
'tion can get through the work. Some think in 
one month, others that three months are required. 
Meetings are being held for the purpose of influ- 
encing the convention. June 6th a meeting of 
the colored people was held in Zion Church, ‘‘to 
petition the coming Constitutional Convention to 
have the property-qualification clause stricken 
from the Constitution, so that all men, without 
distinction of color, ryce, or condition, may en- 
| joy the privilege of casting their ballot untram- 
{melled.’’? Addresses were delivered by A. M. 
| Powell, Esq., Major J. Haggerty, Rev. H. H. 
| Garnett, W. H. Day and others. On the follow- 
|ing evening Mrs. E. C. Stanton and Miss S. B. 
| Anthony enlightened the people of Mount Ver- 
non on “impartial suffrage.’”” The friends who 
|convened the meeting put for this these senten - 
i 
| C@S3 :-—— 








| In this State, woman, divinely gifted with supe- 


rior moral and spiritual attributes for the work of | : ae 
} {suggestive thoughts and earnest opinions. 
| 


constructing society, is classed with imbeciles, 


| paupers, negroes and criminals, and debarred any | 
, voice in the control of public affairs. The terri- | 


ble state of wickedness which threatens to over- 
| whelm our social system proves how disastrous 


| Itis believed that the negroes will have their | 


| frage, and in an unexpected quarter, has just ap- 
| peared in the person of Dr. Francis Lieber. This | 
| petulant, but able jurist, was solicited, per resolu- 
‘tion of the Union League Club, to give his Ae- 
flections on the Changes which may seem Necessary | 
lin. the Present Constitution of the State of New 
| Yorl:. ‘The work has been printed within the | 
past few days by the club, and comprises fifty | 
pages. Dr. Lieber skillfully traces the logical in- | 
| consistency of our Constitution towards colored 
| The passage is too good to abbreviate, so I 


j 


| men. 


‘«There is at this moment a national discussion | 
, going on in regard to the subject of the franchise. | 


,is the mistake.’’ | 


| 


dition of life this may be, it excites that regret 
which all confusion of primary laws produces. 
There are exceptions indeed. He who writes 
these pages fought by the side of a woman-ser- 
}xeant, so brave that she received successively 
several orders of distinction, which graced her 
breast, when, at a later period, she stood betore 
the altar to be wedded to another sergeant. 
Ought I, on the ground of this exceptional case, 
to propose the extension of the militia law to all 
the women of the State? 

On the subject of State sovereignty, Dr. Lieber 
is now, as he always has been, sound and ener- 
getic. He urges that the word sovereign be 
struck out of our Constitution. This is a topic 
that affects the whole country. Two paragraphs 
from the Dr.’s pamphlet will be of service to al 
your political readers :— rs 

The inherent inconsistency of a double allegi- 
ance has always shown itself as soon as stern and 
testing cases have presented themselves—practi- 
cal cases which call for actions and not only for 
apparent symmetry of verbal positions; while the 
| other phase of the State Rights doctrine, which 
| declared the States lona fide and exclusive sov- 
ereigns, leaving to the national government the 
mere character of an attorney, with certain pow- 
ers to be taken back at any moment by the party 
for whom the attorney acts, lias led to the direst 
acts of dishonor and dishonesty. 
| Joseph T. Jackson, who died as general of the 
so-called contederacy, with the soldierly name of 
honor and affection, Stonewall Jackson, seems to 
have been a man cf singular directness of mind 
and purpose. 
double allegiance; but when the testing hour ar- 
rived, calling for decision, and showing the im- 
possibility of two allegiances, his night-long 
prayer to be enlightened in his grievous perplex- 
| ity showed that we caanot have two sovereigns. 
For one of the two be must decide, and he de- 
cided in favor ot State allegiance, doubtless con- 
vinced tor the rest of his life that an honest ac- 
knowledgment of two allegiances is a matter of 
impossibility for an earnest man. Jackson was a 
Virginian, and there, on the same soil where he 
wrestled in prayer, another and a far greater Vir- 
ginian has recognized the nationalizing element in 
| the Constitution of the United States, and uttered, 

long before him, those memorable words: ‘‘All 
America is thrown into one mass—where are 
your landmarks, your buundaries of colonies? 
| They are all thrown down. The distinctions be- 
| tween Virginiane, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, 
}and New Englanders, ‘are no more; Iam nota 
| Virginian, butan American.”” Had these words 
) of Patrick Henry never touched a chord in Jack- 
son’s heart, or at least showed him that two sov- 
ereigns being impossible, the question must be 
| whether the one of the parties, called the coun- 
try, or the United States, had not rights too, and 
| greater ones than Virginia? and had he never 
asked himself what original cause made Virginia 
'so great and so exclusive a sovereign, and wheth- 
| er it had ever acted as real sovereign? 

The style and nature of the Reflections can be 
seen and understood from the extracts I have 
cited. The Club has acted wisely in invoking 
It 


would have been well had many of our rich poli- 





| ticians issued works on the same subjects. With 
| the exception of Dr. Lieber’s work, the revision 


of our Constitution has been left to our city’s 


press. 
LITERATURE. 

G. P. Putnam & Son have this week published 
aracy volume of Maga Excursion Papers. lt is 
O04 pages of agreeable reading, fit for old or 
young, during hot July and melting August, by 
the sea-side, in shaded rambles, or merry picnics. 
In fancy the reader goes from Newport to Paris, 
Venice, Vienna, Robinson Crusoe’s Island, on to 
a drift-log with Banvard, off to Munich and round 
to Havanna, and then to a Western hotel for 
forty days. The same firm will issue in Septem- 


ber the Life and Speeches of the Hon. D. S. Dickin-., 


son of New York. The work “wiil be containegi 


He had all along believed in a- 


| in two large voluines, octavo,” and will be $10 to 
Le Messager of our city has two ar- 
I translate 


| give it entire :— 


eer? ‘ . : : ‘ 

| ‘The train of reasoning in article IIL. of the pres- | ° ts bd 

jent State constitution is this: | ticles on Guizot and Victor Hugo. 
| 


| Every male citizen of age has a right to vote, | its estimate of Guizot as a contrast to that by your 
without re‘erence to property, education, birth, | paris correspondent. It says: ‘This last volume 

or knowledge of the language of the land. It is 2 eke Nimes ¢-34. Gulect hav fi 
aright which belongs to the inherent humanity Of te -'emoirs OF MB. Sauizot have many Rne 
| points of view, and is the most interesting of the 


‘of aman of age. 
| Nevertheless, this humanity is defeated or in- ; work. We need not defend to our readers these 


| validated by color. By whatever process this pages so calm, so serious, written after nineteen 
| may be effected, the color incapacitates. Se ‘ciel ith t : sage 
| Yet, again, if a person of color is “seized and | years of reflection, with the emotion of the las 

| possessed of a freehold estate of the value of two | act of a drama, at the moment when the action 


! subscribers. 


|lundred and fifty dollars over and above all | 
jdebts and encumbrances charged thereon, and 
jshall have been actually rated and paid a tax 
| thereon,” in that case he ‘‘shail be entitied to vote 
'at such election;” so that the possession of an es- 


precipitated the dénouement. In all the pages of 
the eight volumes of these Memoirs penned by a 
thinker, by a man who has made politics the pas- 


sion of his life and the object of a glorious ambi- | 


What 


‘tate of tie value of two hundred and fifty dol- | tion, we say that the eight volumes of these SMe- 


‘jars invalidates, in turn, the effect of color, which : i ; 

‘had incapacitated the person of African descent ”'’S ee singular character of morality and 

from voting. ‘Iwo hundred and fifty dollars re- | enthusiasm. 

|store his full humanity, or make him white, so | 

| to say. 

| So ng eed ae sig, oa + seme was held in Dudley’s Grove on the 6th of this 

| tinue in our fundamental law. ve psychologic PRES ys \ j 

! ° . ° ° ph F > a ve 7 

| principle of humanity is first adopted ; it is. modi- month. The ride bi the North = fee the 

tied by a physiologic reason; and this modifica- | only lively part of this “annual picnic.”’ There 

‘tion is modified again by an economic a was no music, no dancing, no games; not even a 
lly itfere 1€TCS | ° i? : ’ . ’ 

Arguments taken from wholly different spheres half hour’s “revival” nor a five minutes’ prayer- 


are here strung together for sound logic, and it : : ; 
would appear advisable that xo property qualisica- Meeting to relieve the dismal dullness. How the 
| tion being adopted in general, it vught also to be omit. children (after so many hours of solitary mourn- 


ten with reference to persons of color, who are here, | ¢yjjness) managed to return home alive is a mys- 


who cannot be extinguished by law, whatever $ ey 
may be done in the course of time by the process tery tome. And this is the way rs yom, ve 
of absorption; whose race was forcibly brought to be attracted to Bible truths and a Christian life! 


‘hither by our race, and who do pot in our State Poor purgatorial creatures! 
‘constitute the least respectable portion of the | BUCIAL EVIL 
_ population. 'was the subject of the Rev. Dr. Chapin’s dig’ 


‘fine weakest part of the Doctor’s Reflections | ents lest aeunind. 1k on. tome practical but 


that e. Oh ot pares Pewanstt peppers ' much more eloquent than Frothingham’s lecture 
emp 2) y ak A ies adie z ill doube. 28 We same subject. His text was verse 20 of 
| hoped, ea dese Fee aoe a be fakin,‘ 04th paalm. He said that “night serves the 
| lessly be made in a spirit which happens to %e fashion | |. of infinite wisdom; with all its bright- 

ness how intolerable would be perpetual day. I 


‘ alde just now in our restless period. Female suffrage 
ask you to conceive a world that moves right on» 


| ought not to be established 
He faithfully summarises the demand made on | +1144 break. How merciful are those natu- 
‘ralshadows. Very impressive is the city in its 


| behalf of female suffrage in these words :— 
ada tdang snitrage from the women is 8065" nightly aspects. Night presents not only aspecta 
If she cannot vote she is not represented. ot rest but of action. By night in a wilderness 
| Giving the right of voting to the latter would beasts creep forth; by night in a city vice creeps 
aoe eT oan (forth. Labor is abnormal that turns night into 
Why should they not vote day. Let us think of those whose sleep is so 


Lastly: Why not! 
| like ourselves? Are they worse than we are? | scant, whose means are few. There is a wil- 


AN ORTHODOX PICNIC 
by the 13th street Presbyterian Sunday-school 
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derness in the heart of a city. “Ghastly social, 
moral shadows creep forth that are night shad- 
ows indeed! The silence of night broken by the 
gambler’s implements. Night shadows creep- 
ing as the beasts of prey. Night shadows of vi- 
olated obligations and domestic ruin. Our city, 
perhaps, surpasses all cities in the world for 
wickedness In no other city is life so singular- 
ly unsafe. The streets of our city are filled with 
vagrant children who fill up the army of crime; 
for the last ten years I have watched them annu- 
ally increasing. Of all the shado-vs covering all 
the rest is the shadow of misery. The outpost 
for the denizens of Pandemonium is a tenement 
house! It is said there are 5000 in our city. 
Think of children born in this reeking, filthy at- 
mosphere of moral and spiritual death. Here in 


these cold streets and narrow alleys flows in the. 


nightly streava of native and foreign population. 
These evils are the result of the fascination of 
the city, where people flutter a little while and 
then die. I have very little faith in the curative 


power of legislation. 


of crime. The brave man and the true man al- 
ways wants to see his foe face to face. The thing 
to be sought is the man, not merely circumstances. 
Better knowledge, better results. But we must 
not depend entirely on knowledge. It is not 
mere education that keeps men from violence. 
We see but one humanity beneath all the mass. 
The same pale face in the mansion, the same pale 
face im the garret. These night shado@s are 
shadows that our Christian faith illuminates. 
Night is the shadow of the globe as it turns round 
the sun.” 

Grand fac‘s and truths are 
our dainty Fifth avenue! 


these to preach in 
L. Mappas. 





HOME NOTES. 


The Massachusetts Teacher, for June, with its 





interesting contents of educational matter, has a upon the subject of street peddling by chiidren. | 


portrait ef Horace Mann. 

The boys of the Farm School had a holiday on 
Wednesday, and on their visit to the City Hall 
were addressed by Alderman Gatiieid. 


A Boston correspondent of the Cincinnati Cath- : 


olic Telegraph advocates the nomination of ex- 
Gov. Andrew as a candidate for President in 
1868. 

Beadle & Co., New York, in their dime publi- 
cations, have issued the Chess Instructor and 
Yachting and Kowing, which will prove interesting 
as hand-books. 

The Masonic Celebration on the 24th will prob- 
ably draw to this city more Masons than at any 

ime since the laying of the corner-stone of Bun- 
ker Hill Monument. 

Diamonds are-not usually so plenty that they 
can be bought freely; yet Guild & Delano, it will 
be seen, offer inducements for investments in 
euch precious property. 

The attention of strangers visiting this city, as 
well as our own citizens, is invited to the admira- 
ble collection of paintings of the Allston Club on 
exhibition in the Studio building. 

A complimentary dinner to Maj.-Gen. Foster 
wag given at the Union Club House, Park street, 
on Wednesday evening, by leading merchants and 


others, J. Wiley Edmands presiding. aoa 
| chief assistant, Mr. Wm. H. Clarke, merits no 


A large number of invited guests visited Bris- 
tol, R.1., on Thursday, to see the new steamer of 
the Narragansett Co., which commences her reg: | 
ular trips to New York on Monday next. | 


The present weather necessitates the thought 
of shades continually, and for graceful and con-— 
venient protection trom heat or rains, nothing ex- 
ceeds the umbrella and parasol stock of Joseph 
Lyon & Co., in Winter street. 

Hartz, who is giving exhibitions at the Tremont 
Temple, is one ot the most extraordinary ‘Illu- 
sionists’’ who has ever appeared in this city. His 
“instantaneous growth of flowers” and the myste- 
rious ‘‘human head floating in the air’ are very | 
wonderful and mysterious. 1 

A letter has been received by Mayor Norcross | 
from President Johnson, accepting the hospitali- 
ties of the city during his visit at the dedication 
of the Masonic Temple. It is understood that he 
will feave Washington on Friday next, and on his 
arrival here will be quartered at the Revere 
House. 


| 


Festus Campbell, rejected from the jury list’ 
in Pittsfield, because he was black, has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Bullock as a Justice of the Peace. 
It would be interesting to have a case come up 
beture him in which the selectmen of the town 
were parties, simply for the purpose of seeing 
how they would appear under the circumstances. 

The visit of Senator Wilson, F. W. Bird and | 
other gentlemen trom Massachusetts, Jolin Jay, 
Charles Gibbons and others of New York and 
Pennsylvania, to Richmond, Va., where a con- 
ference took place with leading Republicans, has 
resulied in harmonious action by tue two wings | 
of the party, and in a call for a Stete Convention | 
on the Ist of August. 

A colored lawyer has been appointed inspector 
of treedmen’s schools in Virgina; in the organi- 
zation of the lower branch of the City Council at 
Washington, a colored man has been appointed 
reading clerk and another as messenger, and at 
Raleigh, N. C., Chief-Justice Chase has ordered 
thatin the summoning of Jurors, no distinction 
of color shall be made. | 

New York has its Church-street case as well as 
our own city, notin the raising of the territory, 
but in the extension of the street. The cost of 
the extension is estimated:at $3,000,000, not dif- 
materially trom the abatement of the 
Church street nuisance, and is assessed upon the 
abuttors in all that section of the city, 17,470 lots 
sharing in the expense. 


fering 


The national steamship enterprise, project d 
by Ex-Gov. Smith ot Vermont, with the concur- 
rence of the several railroad companies having a 
termination of their roads in this city, designed to 
benedt the trade of this city and the railroads by 
freight lines to Europe, has come to an end. Not 
securing means to buy eleven of the steamships 
ottered to them, there was no disposition even to 
purchase four of the number with which to make 
the experiment. 

When Maximilian was in the full tide of suc- 
cess, he issued a general order to his Mexican 
antagonists, which contained the following sen- 
tence: — 

“You are not warriors, hut banditti—brigands, 
robbers—whom, if captured by my armies, | 
shall treat as arrested felons.’’ 

It he was in earnest, the world cannot com- 
plain if the Liberals apply the order to him. If 
he Was not in earnest, he was guilty of a sorry 
jest. 

The friends of progress in Delaware are in ear- 
nest. The Delaware Association tor the Moral 
Improvement and Education of the colored peo- 
ple, having received information that their teach. | 
ers have been repeatedly assaulted and gTossly in- 
sulted at several points in the county of Sussex, | 
and that the teacher at Georgetown, Sarah A. | 
Owens, was mobbed and driven from the place, at 
once resolved that ‘our school at Georgetown be | 
revpened as svon as a suitable teacher can be ob- 
tained, and that a quiet and peaceable attempt be 
made to carry it on, using conciliation and for- 
bearance, and relying upon law-abiding citizens | 
and elevated public opinion to prevent a repeti- | 
tion of such unfortunate occurrences.” This is! 
mild and correct language, but there is a firm-| 


set purpose beneath it. | 


Mixing 1x Mares.—A correspondent of the | 
Advertiser writes of mines near Foxcroft, in Maine, | 
that an assay of specimens showed a result of 





The first thing a young | 
man has to say is, lam notenrolled in the army | 


;and received great credit fur this work; but his | 
| 


| the fact that the two parts of the tunnel, running | 


, of a law of Congress. 
moval is a mere pretext to give color or cause for 


, Congress have a right to remove civil officers un- 


stitutions, after long deliberations upon plans for 
a new Asylum for the Insane oftered by Hammet 
| Billings and ty N. J. Bradlee, have so far decid- 
ed in favor of the latter as to appoint him archi- 
tect of the work. Mr. Bradlee’s,plans will make 
the cost of the building about $500,000. 


nam Bradlee was chosen to succeed him. 


i ter 


‘from $200 to $300 of silver to the ton, besides a 
large percentage of copper and lead; in a barrel 
of 1000 Ibs was found $65.50 of silver and lead of 
the value of 840 to 850; and in another barrel, 

, gold to the value of $11 to the ton. . 


| 


| WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH JEFF Davis?— 
| A correspondent writes in commendation of the 
sermon preached on Sunday last in Tremont 
Temple by Rev. Mr. Fulton, and recommends an 
extensive circulation of that and the letter of 
Wendell Phillips in the Anti-Slavery Standard, 
in the hope that they will rouse the people toa 
demand for the punishment of Davis. 


| “Is Sue INTELLIGENT ENovcn to Vote?”’— 
_A young lady in this city advertises herself as 
a thorough classical scholar, who desires a situa- 
tion to teach the Greek and Latin languages, or 
either, in a school in this city or vicinity, ‘‘to be- 
ginners or advanced pupils.” A contemporary 
remarks that the “ ‘Put-’em-down Society’ must 
be on the alert. That young lady ought possibly 
to have as good aright to vote as even Patrick 
Mulligan, three months in from Cork, who doesn’t 


know ‘b from bull’s foot,’ and never will learn.” 
ene ' 


Dio Lewis's Scuoot.—Among the exercises 
of Dr. Lewis’s School in Lexington, last week, 
were dialogues in Latin, German, Italian and 
French. ‘The characteristics of the school are 
remarkable physical vigor of the pupils with a 
high moral tone in the school life. In three 
_years the number of pupils has increased from 
, 80 to 125, from all of the northern States, Califor- 
‘nia, and from Costa Rica. In the corps of teach- 
|ers are Theodore D. Weld, Angelina Weld, Miss 
' Mary Atkins of Benicia, Calitornia, and in music 
| are included Zerdahelyi, Wheeler, Hills, and three 
ladies. 


Street Peppiixe.—At a meeting of the Suf- 
folk Conference of Unitarian and other Churches, 
‘on Wednesday evening, a discussion took place 


| There was a considerable diversity of opinion 
(expressed, resulting, however, in the adoption 
of the following vote:— 

Voted, That the conference petition the city 
government to regulate the sale of papers and any 
other articles in our public streets, or blacking of 
boots by minors, by giving licenses to such as, 
upon investigation, they deem worthy and needy ; 
and that the retaining of these licenses be only on 
| condition that those licensed regularly attend day 

or evening schools which shall be provided tor 
them by the city. 


} —— 
Yacuts anp Recatras.—The first review and 

| reception of the Boston Yacht Squadron took 
| place in the harbor on Saturday, thirteen of the 
nineteen vessels of the club being present. About 
| fifty minutes were occupied in the review, the 


i vessels making but a short run on account of | 


| the roughness of the sea. Many spectators were 
' present at Hull, and Gilmore’s band added to the 
‘attractions. 

The annual regatta of the Harvard College 
| crews took place on Charles river 01 Monday, re- 
| sulting in the success of the Scientific school boat, 
| by fifteen seconds, over the Sophomores. 

A rowing and a sailing regatta will make a por- 
tion of the city celeb rations on the 4th of July. 





Tue Cuicaco Tcunnet.—The Christian Regis- 
| ter remarks that Mr. Chesborough has deserved 


little praise tor the difficult task executed by him 
of the a/ignement, or keeping the lines straight for 
the workmen. To do this, the most careful cal- | 
culation and exact measurements were required | 
—and Mr. Clarke usually passed the whole of | 
each Saturday night in the tunnel during its exe- 
cution. The accuracy of his work appeared in 
from the shore and the crib respectively , came to- 
gether with almost perfect precision under the lake, | 
varying only a few inches from exact contact of the 
sides and bottom. Mr. Clarke is a brother of | 
Mr. Thomas Clarke, whois now building a bridge | 
over the Mississippi at Quincy, and of Rev. ; 
James Freeman Clarke of this city. 





Ex-Gov. We.tits.—Gov. Wells of Louisiana, | 
although surrendering only to the sword of Gen. 


Sheridan, makes a protest to the President against 
his removal, with a denial of Gen. Sheridan’s | 
accusation that he was impeding the execution | 
He declares that the re- | 
an act which originated in personal malice. He | 
says it is not his purpose to make the President 
a party toa personal quarrel, but concludes by 
asking him to decide through the Attorney-Gen- | 
eral if military commanders under the law of 


der the provisional governments of the States es- 
tablished thereby. Wells, in a letter to Gen. | 
Sheridan says, that if he has appointed rebels to 
office so has the latter, and attempts to prove that 
three out of the five levee Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Gen. Sheridan are rebels. 





So.p1eRs’ Memoria Society.—Ata meeting ' 
of this society on Tuesday afternoon, the report | 
of the treasurer showed expenditures amounting 
to $7,956 tor the support of schools in Richmond, 
Wilmington, Charleston, and other places, includ- 
ing small supplies of clothing, stationary, &c. Re- 
ceipts 38.714. About 5000 new garments were al- 
so sent South during the year. Increased con- | 
tributions are required to meet the wants of the | 
society. 

The Howard School, for women and children, 


established at Cambridge, under the direction of 


Miss Annie Lowell, is meeting a want long felt, | 
by overcoming the scarcity of household labor. | 
Arrangements have been made with the Bureau 
of Retugees to transport individuals who desire 
to come North. Regret was expressed at the neg- 
lect of the Legislature to assist this institution on | 
account of the discovery of one cclored pauper 
in the Tewksbury almshouse; and it was claimed | 
that but for the Howard School the number of 
paupers of this class would be liable to be in- | 
creased by hundreds. 


Tre Scrratt Trrar.—The trial of John H. 
Surratt has been delayed by an unexpected.mo- | 
tion to quash the panel of jurors, on the grounds 
that the list of four hundred voters of Washing- 
ton was selected solely by the city register, 
when it should have been done in conjuction with 
the clerk of Georgetown and the clerk of the 
county court; that the jury was not drawn by 
the clerk of the circuit, but by the city clerk of 
Georgetown; that the register has kept no list of 


persons selected by him, and that the jury-box | 
containing the names of the persons not drawn 


has not been kept sealed. These points were 


furnished on an affidavit of Samuel E. Douglass, 


the defeated candidate for retlection as register 
Jast week. <Aiter full arguments in the case, 


Judge French decided that the substantial re- 
quirements of the law for the selection of a fair | 
and impartial jury have not been complied with, 
but entirely set at nought, and accordingly or- 
dered the panel to be set aside, and twenty-six 
new jurors be summoned. 


| 
ieee Semen i 
‘ 
| 


City Matters.—The Directors of Public In- 


Moses Kimball having resigned the office of 
President of the Board of Public Institutions, | 
with the intention of visiting Europe, J. Put- 


At a meeting of the School Committee on 
Tuesday evening, the superintendent and mas- 
8 of the several Hign and Grammar schools, 
were reelected. 


The charter of the Marginal Freight Railway 
Company has been accepted by the Board of Al- 























Weekly Retail Market Report. 


Farmar, 12 M., June 14, 1867. 





| Virginia district, urging them to tinish their work | 
| by the end of July. 


' that there is a general improvement in the con- 


| cock avenue in this city, the income to be appro- | 


been identified as Colonels Nagle and Warren, 


tomac. 
, stone has sailed. 
, fused to ratity the scheme for a loan based on the! 
extraordinary taxation of the Church property. | 


states that Mendez was shot May 16. 
martial to try Maximilian was ordered to assemble | 


report comes from Constantinople that the Sul- 
tan has made Egypt a separate sovereignty. 
The Czar has left Paris for Germany. 


' vance of the army of Escobedo toward Mexico. | 


| Emperor and Empress of the French will visit 
Berlin and St. Petersburg during the coming au- 
tumn. 
tablishment ot Eu 

cial circles in Paris. 
| ment will meet next in Berlin in August. 


' the Dominion of Canada, sailed yesterday from 

| Liverpool 

| stantinople for Paris on Tuesday. A Paris de- 

— says the “King” of Egypt is daily ex- 
pected. 


larger bala 
collaterals to be had at 5@% per cent. Prime notes in re- 
quest at G@6j, and others a abade lower at 7@7j. In gov- 
| ernment securities prices tend upward on purchase of 7-30's 
| and redemption of compound notes. 6's of 1881, 112}; 
5-20's, 1862 110; 
mew, 108} ; 10-40", 100}; 7-B0's, August, 106}; do, Jane, 
205} ; 4>., July, 105]. Gold market closing at 137}. 
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| wot. HEALTH, “WORK,” “WEALTH.” 

' a v it work, good ? 

| Bend pr se raaiplln gb of good jaan’ hineas ee oR. 
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dermen, and the Company organized with a capi- BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N.Y. June 1. PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
tal of $200,000. Thomas Russell, Edward Crane, Drier, putes, “7 ORE 25 
Harvey Scudder, Edward Appleton and Jerome| yegium 2....... QS Be. P doe aS 28 ve ee 
W. Tyler were chosen Directors, who organized Cooking ........ 25 e French Letter and Note Papers, with Envelopes to-match, 
< ; io FLOUR, MEAL &c. all sizex and patterns. 

by the choice of Thomas Russell, President; Ed-| wheat Flour, : iI meal. Pt. 3@ 5 English Note Paper and Envelopes, highly finished and 

rd C Vice-Presid - and Wm. B.B P bbl......... $15 @ 22 Farina. p tb...... is @ li flexibie. im 
wal rane, Vice-President; an Mm. 1. TOWN | vine Flour. | bbi.200 @2 50 Howiny, P tb....... @i American Note and Letter Paper, ruled and plain, extra | 
of Marblehead, Treasurer. Twenty-five per oe do. ? ee g S + ony oh a RE @ 6 thiat and common qualities. Kovelopes ditto. es 

apt Bie raham do 7 orn ti 1W@ilii | ouruing Papers. a la : in W 5 
cent. of the capital has been paid in, and the en- VEG BLES. e ; =e > | per for fo can ceupuanen "Dataeks. toedleg Pemae: 
tire work of construction has been contracted for, serosa pk 4 qt.25 e 33 orig nk: eeecde 4@ 5 Cl OCK’S EXC : H &c. Initials and Names Stamped in all styles. 
to be completed by September 1. Do. termuds, ib. @ i2 Lettuce... 6@ is laroten wir positively tee ta ee 
: sidlitishmeians pret Bygone @ = ee | Ee 20 @ % | or, either black or brown; prevents it from falling off ; cures J L. FAIRBANKS 
Usunappy Maximirian.—One of the last proc- ‘De.coset' 20 @ 8 ee te: Ri e * | ef oe = a on the scalp; makes the hair grow | " b 
‘ : ey . : E46 ’ . nm bal: i © te% . ss i é 
lamations issued by Maximilian was the following | Beets, = Ey Some a Cucumbers....'..7 @ 20 | pat the hair; i slegantly porfussed, iela be ek cooue: | STATIONER AND ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
in which he does not speak very well of his friend | “"* : POULERY AND GAME. or. F. B. CLOCK, Casurst axp Ar ma | 136 Washington Street, Boston. 
Napoleon, who got him into his difficulties and i @ # —s. ae Apr.20. H6m Cor. Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston.| May 4. sm 
left him to get out as he could:— pair........ 175 @200 |Turkeys, » tb... Secure ome : eee 
fe paren’ s...... * sign ED. FILLEBROWN & CO 

“Countrymen—Atter the valor and patriotism | 4¥2#----------.-. FAMI r zi 2 is a 
of the Republican forces have destroyed my scep- | Beef, sirloin....... 90a 40 Veal. fore quarter..8 @ 14 > eae | 
ter in this place, of which a tenacious defense | Beef, round....... 2g 85 hind quarter ...18 @ 33 i NS MERCHANT TAILORS, 

was indispensable to save the honor of my cause 09 pe aa W@ w a me fe GREATLY REDUCED PRICES.| 
m . . Be * 4. FW BD weseves . y } 

and of my race—atter the bloody siege in which | “Says 16 @ 18| bind quarter..i8 @ 2% | 186 Washington Street, 
the Imperial and Republican soldiers have com- Peat @ w We have added to our already extensive assortment of | 
peted in abnegation and bgldness, I will explain Pet MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Ere. FAMILY BIBLES a large lot which we have bought at OPPOSITE SCHOOL STREET, (Ur Stairs.) 
myself, countrymen. 1 came to Mexico not only > - sepening ole, @ 18 _ 2 25 VERY LOW PRICES —_— 
animated with the best faith of insuring the felici- | pory’ hams. cut. ..5 @ 30 Bologna Sausages, @ , We offer the best workmanship, the best trimmings, and 
ty of all and each ot us, but called and protected | Pork: sc:t, P tb...17 @ 20 _ green, P Ib...16 @ 20 | #4 which we will sell the latest style of goods, at the very lowest prices. 
by the Emperor of France, Napoleon the Third. | at sear P tb.10@ 2 foe > earl reas @ 20 AT MUCH LESS THAN OLD PRICES. G™ Catt anv ter us. You will be sure to be pleased. 
He, to the ridicule of France, abandoned me , Beef, smoked, tb.25 @ 83 Tripe............... » 15 ; June 1. 8m 

“as ; United | Fresh Pork........ 16 @ 18 Tripe, P bbl. :18 00 @20 00 We shall bz pleased to show cur stock to any who wish to 
cowarily and intamously by demand of the United Goraed Shoulders 12 @ 14” half bl. 900 G10) | examine ete sles SSPE. SR Se 

tates, after having uselessly spent forces and | Smoked do........ i @ 19 |Pig’s Feet, P tb..... @ 

treasure and shed the bloud of her sons and your ford cates - $ a Roasting Pigs ...2 50 @4 00 J E T | L T 0 N & c 0 WILLIAM TUFTS, 
own. When the news of my fall and death eS nS FKUITS—GREEN s 8 No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET 
reaches Europe, all the monarchs of Charia- Tomatoes, P can 23 @ 30 \Lemons, dos....15 @ 25 7 " (Corner of INDIANA PLACE Boston.) ‘ 
magne’s country will demand of the Napoleonic! Apples, P pk, . 100 @1 25 |Watermelons,ea.... @ .. 161 Washington Strect. ‘ 
dynasty an account of my blood, of the German, Oranges, doz... Re ee. Me caxces @ June 16. lt CA TERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable 
Belgian and Freach blood shed in Mexico. Then | gppies, y 1b......16 @ 25 Peaches, Pean....56@ 7 | rates, for 
will Napoleon the Third be covered with shame | Currants, Zante Prunes,» tb.....25@ .. y ; 1 ol ‘ 
from head to foot. To-day he has already seen YP ...... eke @ 20 Raisins, sae 20 @ —_-~ LAR LET TERS PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 
His Majesty of Austria, my august brother, Pepper, P Ib 55 phot pet ng P Ib 60 @ 7 oe AVAILABLE FOR large or small, Every requisite furnished from Table to | 
praying for iny life to the United States, and my- | (ePheTyp D:--- 05 @ & Ginger. p tb.....69 @ TRAVELLERS ig Ss ee eke aa 
selt a prisoner of war in the hands of the Repub-! Pimento, p tb....50 @ 60 Mustard, P tb ....60 @ WEDDING CAK 

: Sie 5s ; | Citron, P lb...... 50 @ 62 |Pure Cream Tartar. 56 ( : : AKE 
lican Government and with my crown and my ’ @ (Pure Cream Tartar.56 @ IN ALL COUNTRIES OF ? 
head torn in pieces. Pee Coffee. pure burned egg P .33@ 40 Europe, Asia and Africa, ee of » — quality, “ = in handsome style. 

Countrymen, here are my last words: I desire ~ ieee 82 @ 56 Sperm, P tb......50 @ 54 oe ; uperior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
that my blood may regenerate Mexico and serve ag ais 35 @ 38 Lard, pp Rides 15 @ 20 ISSUED ON OUR tiewary of all sorts. May 4. 
'as a warning to all ambitious and incautious Bye, vese.es12 @ 15 Rice, p tb.. 13@ 16 BANKS IN LONDON AND PARIS oars = a 
| princes, and that you will act with prudence and presipenkg »..O@ & ee: ae oe ae : PIANOFORTES. 
| truthfulness and ennoble with your virtues the | paictaves 122@ 15 refined. p tb..15 @u 
| political cause of the flag you sustain. May | Coffee. p fb.......13 @ 15 Salt, table. Pat... 4@ 6 BANK OF THE METROPOLIS JAMES W. VOSE, 
| Providence sustain you and make you worthy of HG a ethene sagen at “26 @ 37 39 , PIANOFO 
myself. e.g, OO Ries ea @ 60 Soap, hard. smal! bars, State Street, Boston. RTE 

N. Molasses, P gal... 60 @ each. Ex.No.1, 13 @ 15 oy IE IGE 
Ten, Oolong.p 1.100 41 40 Oe family — 5 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 4 Manutacturer, 
— aves ro os eee Ore susie eg 14 ON ALL POINTS BOUGHT AND 80LD. WAREROOMS 
TH ’ y Gok * Mapes sy, SSR RS @ : zs i q MS, 
NEWS OUTLINE. Green, ® b.....150 G20, Ph... 8 sun | an No. G6 Temple Place, 
PO ress ages 1 Z e a Soe’ uo. F 3 is ; @ p = ———— | Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari- 
Domestic. Candles, tallow, es Starch, P tb... a @ 17 JUST PUBLISHED. ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
—_ PED vis cvdcees 23 2 Tapioca, P th..... 18 @ 2 reasonable prices,and every instrument warranted for five | 

The President and his party attended the com- , INDRIES. lvol. 12mo0. years. 
' mencement exercises of the University ot North est hard Oa a7 g be pms es: @ 40 re PIANOFORTES TO LET. 

Carolina at Chapel Hill on [hursday. Friday : Coat; stove, “a x 'tb.........25 @ 33 May 4. 3m 
they set out on their return north, arriving at “ me ton... 900 @ .. Kerosene, p gal. . .60 @ NOTES ON WALT WHITMAN Sa oe Serene acts pete 
Richmond at night They returned to Washing- | Milk P at......... @ 8 Macearoni, pth .25 @ 30 $30,000 Worth z 
ton Saturday. — cece oem a AS POET AND PERSON. z : a wes 

Major-General Sheridan appointed Benjamin " . or 
F. Flanders Governor of Louisiana. Gov. Wells ie 7” cin ul ul healed Pot | BY JOHN BURROUGHS. & 
| was indisposed to yield up his office, and wrote a SSE 5 a ola esa PIANOS. 
| protest against the action of the military author- WISHES. Catsantas — 

a Seren at once removed him by sare wish that they may make a show, Finae Acauaueasich sien Pees ane Pose. M ’ Pp H A | L & C 0 'S 
sesh an: : ae i nagne stare of wealth ; Tae EARLIER ISSUES OR EDITIONS. ¥ 

Another case of child whipping of a severe Some wish, who little comfort know, aviee c se Bi . 
character in a Springdeld school has occurred, of That they had better health ; pa cba aa ioe Annual Sale of 80 Pianos 
which the school comm‘ttee have expressed dis- Some wish to be esteemed by men li ov tas Navuaat Univanaat. WILL COMMENCE AT THEIR WAREROOM, 
approval, but inasmuch as the parents request no Who In high circle: : cay 5S Ww 

| further action to be taken, nothing more will be Remi ne he sear tt b PsRsonalirT, ETC. pate nang 
| done about it. ee ee FURTHER PRESENTATIONS AND Pornts. January 5, and continue until April 1, at Repvcep Prices 

The steamer “Quaker City’’ left New York on age » — by ales Persona SKETCa. Every Piano will be WARRANTED, and MUST BE SOLD for cash, 
Saturday for a five months’ excursion to the Holy pected wore. — mer, Dre Taps. No finer stock was ever seen in Boston. tf Apr. 6. a 
Land, Egypt, Greece and other places, the price Pagucrios Speenpingt Price $1.00. Sent b 88880 

; ’ ’ 3 ’ ‘ ee eaog. -00. yy mail. : 
of paseaco being @1 260: May wish at FENNO’S, in Dock square, Y my) % 

& ‘Griffin 3 removed the police of Galves- A better *+suit” to buy. M - = Sigg rai 

ry 4 . . *1: a . “4 » 
<a on account of their hostility to the ALPACA, PARAGON FRAME UMBRELLAS, A ERIGAN NEWS CO., Looking-Glass and Picture-Frame Mantf., 

The City Hall, Quincy, Ill.,was burnt on Sat- Ho lalla and durable. SILUTE & SON, 175 ni ly 121 Nassau Street, New York. No. ou gesagt toe rng TREMUNT 8T., 
urday. 9 une 15. 2t ‘ N. 

The revenue of the third Congressional dis- a nS ara rer nn Old Frames handsomely re-gilt. 6m Mar. 23. 
trict in this State shows a decrease of nearly one- MARRIA e x =-- ROR Lan eae Sateen nee areraenntoo 
half, the amount being $1,123,005; in the fourth | IAGES. vas: JUNE NUMBEI TURNER'S 

istri tw 01,579—a decrease ot | : r a 
pose ga amount was $301,579 ecrease O am th city, di toh. ber Ses idonie A Chanay, Wainer PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
O93. : . . Hewins to Emma Fi daughter of Thomas B ee J 

An expedition has sailed from San Francisco to ' aii UCC AMERICAN REPRINT OF TIC DOULOUREUX 


take possession of the newly-discovered island in| 6th inst. by Rev. Dr. Huntington, Wiliam Arthur, 


the Pacific Ocean, in the name of the United I tonpeliy naiaeo ata dag daughter of Charl s T. Jackson, 


States. 


Convention, at Albany. 

Rev. Dr. Anderson, president of the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.,) University has declined the appoint- | 
ment of president ot Brown University. 

The finances of the Boston Music Hall Associ- | 
expenses, the receipts being 527,891. The debt | 
is now $00,000, with $4575 in the treasury 
It was voted to make an improvements at a cost 
of $16,000, which will ensure a rent of $2500 an- 
nually. 

A State Sabbath School Convention closed its | 


, : Z In Charlestown, 6th inst.. by Rev. Dr. Lambert, Commo- | 
Gen. Cole has been committed for trial for  dore William Kogers ‘Taylor, U.S.N., to Katharine, daugh- | 
| shooting Mr. Hiscox, a member of the New York | ter of the late Walter Hastings, Esq. 

In Cambridge, 4th inst.. by Kev. A P. Peabody, D.D. 
N.J., to Caroline Beil 


In North Ad ms, 6th inst.. by Kev. W. Gladden, Frank }~ 
| W. Grimes, of New York, to Mary E., eldest daughter of 3, | EXPERIENCES oN Dartmoor. 

Johnson, Esq. 
In New York, 4th inst., by Rev. Dr. Blagden, of this city, | 
Samuel P. Blagden to Annie C., daughter of Ezra White, 
Esq., of New York. 


| Mr. Eiwin Farnham, of Beverly, 
daughter of J. “. Emery. Esq , of C 

In Harvard, 6th inst., by Kev. Mr Pratt, William M. Nas- 

| Sau, Jr., of Boston, to Miss Arethusa W., daughter of John 

| Farwell, Exq., of H. 

. ry In Andover, 6th inst. 

ation last year, showed a surplus of 57000 over | mary 


A., daughter of John Dove, Esq. 








two days’ sessions at Roxbury on Thursday. 


DEATHS. 





Ona return of Senator Wade's Pacitic Rail- | 








road party, while at Fort Riley Senaort Chandler | 
advocated the seizing of Canada as a compensa | 
tion for the claims on England for the Alabama | 
piracies. 





Gen. Schofield has issued a circular to all the | 
presidents of the boards of registiation in the 


SPECIAL NOTICES. — 








Horace W. Hovey, a school teacher of freed- 
men in Richmond, convicted of whipping a child | 
not belonging to his school, was sentenced to pay | 
a tine of $100 and imprisonment tor one month. | 
Gen. Schofield has remitted the fine and the gov- | 
ernor has pardoned him from imprisonment. | 

With a large stock of catde at Srighton this! 


' week prices have declined nearly one cent per! 


Ir ALLSTON 


CLUB.— 


SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


—or— 


FracCTuUusRneée., 


pound, or about as muc. as they advanced last | STUDIO BUILDING. 


week. Prices weak for sheep and hogs. Veal} 
unchanged. 

The Commissioner of Freedmen’s Affairs has 
received reports trom the agents in Mississippi, 
from which it appears that a better feeling is 
shown towards the freedmen by the whites, and 


dition of the blacks. 

A tnendly game of base ball played on the 
Common, in this city on Wednesday, between 
the Athletic Club of Philadelphia, and the Har- | 
vard Club, resulting in favor of the former by 22 
to 10. 

The late FE. H. Eldridge of Newton, be- 
queathed to Harvard College a house on Han- 


priated to the support of two or three deserving 
young men while obtaining an education. 


Foreign. 

Saturday, June 8 —The coronation of the Em- 

ror of Austriaas King of Hungary took place 
in Pesth, Hungary. An amnesty for political of- 
fences was proclaimed. 

Tuesday, June 11.—There is much rejoicing in 
Russia and France over the escape of the Czar. | 
Two Fenians recently arrested in Ireland have! 





The expedition to search for Dr. Living- 
The Italian Parliament has re- | 


The news trom Mexico by way of New Orleans | 
A court-| 
May 29. Maximilian was badly wounded on the: 
morning of the final assault, and it is said his 
wound may prove fatal. 

Wednesday,June 12.—The chancery suit brought 


| 


has been decided in favor of the defendant. 


tg TREMONT TEMPLE — HARTZ.— , 


Room open from 9 o'clock A.M. to 6 P.M. 
cents; Season Tickets $1.00. 


Ht 


t June 15. 





CHARLES LEVI.............. 


. MANAGER. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


THIS AND EVERY EVENING AT 80°CLOCK, 
“THE MYSTERY.” 


a human head floating in the air. 
GROWTH OF FLOWERS, and other illusions. 
Reserved seata $1.00. 
Chiidren 25 cents to the Matinees. 


Tickets &() cents. 
son‘s anid the Temple. 
Juve 


PO RELIGIOUS RADICALISM. — Rev. | 
Joseph Marvin, Rev. Kowland Connor, and others, will speak 
on the above subject, next Sunday evening. at 7j o'clock at 
Minot Hall, co:ner of Washington and Springfield streets. 
The public are invited. lt 


THE 


INSTANTANEOUS 


For sale at Dit- 





June 15. 





te BOATING!—Gentlemen having wher- 


| BP UNITED STATES TREASURY, Bos. | 
' Ton, June 10. 1867.—Holders of more than twenty Coupons 


tormerly of the Irish brigade, Army of the Po- | due June 15, are requested to hand them in, with scheduies, 

2 Ne before that day, for examination. 

will be paid on presentation on and atrer the lith 
Blank schedules furnished at this office. 


June 15. 


XP DR. DIO LEWIS'S Seminary for Young | 
| Ladies, Lexington, Mass. Send fora full circalar and cata- 
ue. 


| Gymnastics, Sumwer Session. 
Boston, for circulars. 


ea i put I" MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL | 
by the United States against McRea, in England, ' SCHUUL.--Tne Fall Term b gins September 2d. ‘he Fac- | 
A. ulty of lustruction consists of four resident and four non- 
resident Professors, and a Tutor. 
young men for the Chri-tian ministry. 
| given to indigent students. 
| text booke are free 6 ail. 


1¢* 


Ties or race boats, and wishing to encourage the immediate 
| establishment of first rate accommodation for them near 
| the race grounds, and at very low rates, please address at 
| once, stiting length, weight, and oars of boat, ‘“RECIHAB,” 

State House, Boston. 


June 15. 





Hoiders of a ie-s number 


T. V. CHANDLER, 


Assistant Treasurer, U. 8. 





Address 
tf 


Dr. Dio Lewis's Training School for Teachers of the New 


Dr. DIO LEWIS, 
June 8. 





The tuition. 


The object is to educate 


Beneficiary aid is 
use of library and 


The School was founded by the 


The official announcement is made of the ad- | Unitarian and Chr.stisa denomivations, but is open to 1] 


It is stated that the arbitrary acts of Mosquera in| 


The country has 


Thursday, June 12.—Iit is reported that the 


The project of reducing the military es- 

meets with favor in offi- 
The North German Parlia- 
Friday, June 14.—Viscount Monck, Viceroy of 


for Quebec. The Sultan Jeaves Con- 





to Kev. A. A. LIVERMORE 
| the States of Columbia have caused bloodshed in struction, Meadville, Pa. 
the States of the interior, and that Panama has | 
been threatened by the dictator. 
, been declared 1n a state of war and the Congress 
' dissolved. The death of L. V. Prevost, United 
States Consul at Guayaquil, Ecuador, is reported. 


/_WwLastT 


| who believe in ihe divine origin of Uhri-tianity. 

brary consists of 9500 volumes. Appiication may be made 

% —_—— of the Board of In- 
Ste 


The }i- 


June 1. 





Ww 


EeE K!— 


A NEW PICTURE 


—sr— 


CONSTANT MAYER, 


“THE CONVALESCENT,’* 


ON EXHIBITION AT 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT’S 


GALLERY, 


234 Washington Street. 


wh 
Weekly Financial Report. ss 
~~ Parmar, June 14, 12 M. om $ 


Money market quiet and steady, some of the banks having 
than required. Call loans on satisfactory 





©... 1864. 1064 ; do., 1865, 107; do. 1965. 





Adwiesion 25 cents. 
tar" PROF. FRANCES S. COOKE, M.D., | 


0 has given special attention to tat diseases of Aer own 


zr. 
to 


i 


tf 


May 4. 





ag sete ten years, may be consul 


) 
8. 


ted at ber office in 


‘emale Medical Coilege. 30 Canantom Sircet, | 
o'clock P.M., ae excepted. 





: , Story by Miss Anxiz Tuomas, called ‘Playing for High 


, Francis H. J: hnson, of Boston, to ‘ THe Last Kun wird THe Sta Hocnps. 


At Quincy Neck, 6th inst., of paralysis an! congestion of 
the brain, K. Bishop Buckley, (of Buckley's Minstrels,) in 
his 41st year. 


| Specimen numbers will be sent to any address, prepaid, 


Admission 25 | 


4 
i 


; 


Eg” SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU ises : 
medical faculty for the cure of 


z 


STATIONERY, 





























BLACK WALNUT 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. 


We are selling at reduced prices, at our 
sALESROOMS, HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


A large and superior collection of 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER SETS, 
to make room for our wholesale Spring Trade. 


The Stock, Quality and Prices make them wor 
thy of examination. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Manufacturers of Furniture. 








MERCANTILE SAVINGS INST, 


48 Summer 8t., corner of Arch St. 


Deposits in this institution draw interest at the rate of five 

recent. per anuum for all full months they remain in the 

nk. All deposits, with the interest accruing thereon, are 
secured to the depositor by a guaranice fund of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

One of the peculiar features of this institution is that in- 
terests on | eposits commences monthly, instead of quarter- 
ly as in other savings banks. The advantage to depositors 
} resulting from this plan, is sufficiently apptrent when we 
| onsider that if. tor instance, in a savings bank, in which 
| meof the quarters begins on the second Wednesday of 
| anuary, a deposit should be made on the first day of Feb- 
| 





uary, and withdrawn on the first day of July following, no 
aterest whatever would be paid therefor, while the same 
eposit would draw fire monhts’ interest in this institution ; 
r. if withdrawn three, six or nine months thereafter. would 
- five months more interest here than in other savings 
uke. 

Kank open for deposits and payments daily from 9 o'clock 
\.M. % 3 o'clock P.M., and Saturdays until 7} o'clock P.M., 
or the accommodation of depositors. 

KICHAKD HOLMES, President. 











May 25. H3m ANSUN J. STONE, Treasurer. 
ATWOOD’S 


QUININE TONIC BITTERS, 


Recommended by the medical faculty. These bitters ad- 
airably improve the circulation, promote digestion, impart 
one to the stomach and vigor to the muscles, and correct 
li causes of debility. They are a great preventive of Fever 
nd Ague. and all climatic diseasex, and have been exten- 
ively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospiials 
uring the late war. Prepared and sold by 





CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 
139 Summer Street, Boston, 


nd for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 
Hom 



























































LONDON SOCIETY. 


Richly illustrated with five beautiful full-page Engravings, 
: besides numerous smaller pictures. The charming new 


| Stakes,” is continued. Other articles are :— 


' My Escape prom HypRopatury, or What Cold Water did for 
Me. (Illustrated.) 


, SMoTH®RED IN Roses. (Illustrated.) 


| Boatinu Lire at Oxrorp, &c., &c. 


Single numbers 40 cents. For sale by all booksellers and 
| Dews agents 

| Subscription for the year, $4 50. 

The Riverside Magazine and London Society to one ad- 
; dress, $6.00. 

} 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
459 Broome St., New York. 


' on receipt of 30 cents. lt 


' ee 


| TRINITY COLLECTION 


OF CHUKCHU MUSIC, containing the Psalms and H\mn 


June 15. 











Tunes, Chants, &c., used in Tr-nity Church, New York, 
and ite three Chapels. By Edward Hodges, of Sidney Col | 
lege, Cambridge, England, with valuable additions by the | 
; editor. S. Parkman Luckerman, Mus, Doc., Organist and | 
Director of Music in St. Paul's Church, Boston. Cloth, | 
$2.75; boards, $2.50. Sent post-prid. 

OLI ag DILSON & CO., PunuisnErs, 

t 





June 15. 277 Washington street. 
IAYTER’S CHURC 
|MUSIU. A collection of Psalm and [[;mn Tunes, Chants, | 


| Services, Anthems, &c 
}ity Church. Boston. This voiume coutains a selection of : 








—OR— 


UNIVERSAL 


NEURALGIA PILL, 


A Safe, Certain and Speedy Cure 


WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 


Refinery. 


WYZEMAN MARSHALL, 36 South Russell street. 
ROBERT W. NEWELL, M.D., 6 Staniford street. 


| LORING LOTHROP, 43 Pinckney street. 
By A. U. Hayter Organist of Trin- | ASA MORRILL, Captain Police Station No. 3. 


j the best pieces performeJ at Trinity Chu ch, Boston, always WILLIAM BAKER, Boston Theatre. 


| noted for its fine music, durivg the past twenty five \ears, | 

| and cannot fail to be bighly 

| Cloth, $2.75; boards. *2 50. | 

sic gs DITSON & CO., PrsusHers, | 
‘ Pod 


June 15. 277 Washington street. | 
{ 





ABOUT’S NEW NOVEL. | 
THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN EAR Translated from 
the French of Edmond About. 12mo., cloth, *1 50. 


One of those peculiar novels based on scientific theories, 
in which M About has been distioctively succer-ful. The 
| chiet feature of the buok is a very humoroue, though phi- 
losophical illustration ot the fact that when a man dies he 
| will be apt to ti: d it more comfortable to remain dead than 
to return to life fifty years after his demise. The spe ula- 
tion in Natural Science, on which the story is founded, js | 
mote interesting in itself. more elaborately developed. and | 
more entertaining in its supposed consequences than in any |' 
other of M. About's a . . 
Copies sent by mail. post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
LEYPJLDE & HOLT, PusitsHers, 
t? No. 451 Broome street, N. Y. 


3 


June 15. 








vcs + ~ + 

|, THE RUSSIAN NOVEL. 
) A RUSSIAN NOVEL—FATHERS AND SONS. Translated 
| from the Russian of Ivan Sergherevitch Turgenef. By | 
| Eugene Schuyler, Ph. D. 12mo., cloth. $1 50. { 

The publishers would state that this work has been issued | 
upon its literary merits, without regard to the fact of its | 
being, in some sense, a*‘curiosity.'’ Purely asa novel, they | 
believe it fit to rank with the best productions of our time. 
Asa picture of Kussisn life and institutions, it of course | 
possesses more value than any work yet published in Amer- | 





ica. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
. 5 LEYPOUOLD & HOLT!, Pcaisazrs. 
une 5 


No. 451 Broome street, N.Y. 
$28.80 


beut and honorable business. 
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PER DAY!—Agents wanted, la-! 
dies and gentiemen, ina pleassnt. perma- | 
For further particuiars a4- | 


prized by the musica! public. | 0. 0. JOHNSON, M.D., Framingham, Mss. 
JOlin S. DAMRELL, Chief Engineer Boston Fire Depart- 


ment. 


~~ | FRANKLIN COMEE, Conductor, B. & W. R. R. 


FRANCIS 0. HENLEY, Portland, Me. 
' J. M. R. STORY, South Braintree, Mase. 
| JOHN H. CLAPP, 293 Main street, Charlestown, Mass. 


It is Sold by 


WILLIAM BROWN, 


647 Washington street}; 


THEO. METCALF & CO., 


39 Trement street; 


JOS. T. BROWN, 


202 Washington street; 


THOS. RESTIEAUX, 


29 Tremont streets 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 


425 and 1029 Washingtesn street; 


dress A. b. BOWMAN & CO.. 43 Broad street, New York, and by all other dealers throughout the United States. 
ém* 
PRICE $1.00 PER PACKAGE. 


(Clip out and return this notice.) June 15. 
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FLORAL PLACE, . 
679 WASHINGTON oT | 
| 

| 





BETWEEN COMMON AND WARREN STS. 





WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
PRACTICAL FLORIST and GARDENER, 


is prepared to fill any order for Flowers for WEDDINGS, | 
FUNERALS, FESTIVALS and PUBLIC DISPLAYS, at the , 


TURNER & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


120 Tremont Street, 


Feb. 2. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Hém | 


The following well-known gentlemen in Boston and vi- 
cinity, among hundreds of others, are referred to for testi- 


mony as to its 


| JACOB A. DRESSER, Superintendent East Boston Sugar 


————— | JOHN K. HALL, Cashier National Bank of North America. 


| FREDERICK A. WILKINS, late Cashier Boston Gas Co. 
| J. P. SHOREY, Dana's Block, Main street, Watertown, Mass. 


; 
' 








shortest notice and to entire satisfaciion. 
WREATHS. CROSSES, STARS. and other devices in Ever- 
greens aod Flowers. made to order at reasonabie prices. \ 


| THE MUSICAL SCALE. 


By Hcaace Brovte. With 12 foll-pageiliustrations. Cloth, 

















Apr. 27. 





AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, @ 


Successors to NOUKSE, MASON & CO., 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Ero. 
Quincy Hall, Boston. 
563 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
May 4. sin 








| - GALIFORN1A PACKETS. 


tt4 GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF, 
The splendid first-class extreme Clipper-Ship 


NATIONAL EAGLE, 


R. G. F. CANDAGE 


is now receiving her curgo. She is of small capacity, very 
fast, and will have good despatch. Shippers will oblige by 
the prompt delivery of their engagements. 

For freight apply at Calitorpia Packet office, No. 114 State 
Street. June 1. 


COMMANDER, 





€3 WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
C3" From Long Wharf. 3 
The first class extreme Clipper Barque 
SAMPSON, 


LABAN HOWES:. .... cccccccccs: COMMANDER. 


This splendid and extremely sharp vessel, of very emall 
capacity, is now loaaing and will be despatched in a few 
days. her cargo being nearly all engage d. 

N.B.—Shippers will please forward engagem*nts at once. 

NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 














aasoe.— May 18. Cor. of State and Broad Sts. 
NEURALGIA, CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
—1— “ITY OF BOSTON 
NERVOVS DISEASES 
REGATTAS, 
IN ALL FORMS Zz U i# Y 4, 1 8 G6 ie 


ROWING REGATTA, 


To take place on the Charlies River Course, 
at 1 o’clock P.M. 


There will be Four Races, aa follows :— 


FIKST RACE—For Single Scull Wherries—distance, Two 
Miles. First Prize 8.5. Second Prize, 5). 

SECOND RACE—For Whiteha)! Working Boats— Four Oars, 
Two Men —distance, Two Miles. Firs trize, 850. See- 
ond Vrize, $25. 

THIKD KACE — For Four-Oared Boats — distance, Four 
Miles. First Prize, $150. Second Prize, $40. Third 
Prize, $25 

FOURI'H KACE—For Six-Oared Boata—-pen only to New 
England — distance, Four Miles. First Prize, 8150. 
Second Prize, $75. Third Prizé, $25. 


Total Amount of Prizes, $675. 


RULES AND KEGULATIONS. 


1. The first. second and third races are open to beats from 
all places. The fourth race, fur six-oared vata, is open only 
to New England. All entries are free, and may te made 
personally or by letter. at J. M. Bugbee’s office, City Hall, 
until Wednesday, July 3, at 12 o'clock noon. No distme- 
tion will be made between lap*treaks and shells. The White- 
hall working boats shall not be less than 17 nor more than 
20 feet long ; width not less than 4 feet ; depth not less than 
14 inches ; weight not les« than 275 pounds ; the boata to be 
rowed on the gunwale by two men with double sculle—with- 
out coxswains 

2. The draw ng for positions will take place at the judge’s 
boat, on Thursday, July 4. at 12 o'clock M.. at which time 
each person or crew entered for the race will have some au- 
thorized representative present 'o draw tor them, or take 
such place in the race as may be drawn by the judges. 

3. All rowers must have different uniforms, and the chvice 
of uniform will be governed by the order of entry. 

4. Four-oared and six-oared boats may carry a coxswain 
or not, ax the crew may elect. 

5. At 1245 a gun will be fired for the wherries to come 
into line. and they will start at the word ‘‘Go.”’ The other 
races will take place iu regular order, with as littl: delay as 
pessibse. 

6. Any boat swerving from a direct course in order to im- 
pede another boat will te ruled out. 

7. Boats will round the upper station from starboard to 
larboard. If two or more boats round the upper station at 
the same time the outside boat must keep off and give the 
| foside bout sufficient room to round without hitting the 

stake. Any outside boat crowding the inside boat will lose 
its chances for a prize. 
8. Boats in returning must pass between the judges’ boat 
and the Mill Dam 
9 Tuere will be no postponement of the races on account 
' of the weather unless gran'ed by the judges. 

10. Prizes will be Silver Plat- or Treasury Notes, and will 
be awarded immediately after the last race. 

1]. No second prize will be awarded in any race unless 
three or more boats contend; and no third prize will be 
awarded unles- four or more boata contend. 

12. The ruling of the judges will be final fn all cases. 

Judges: 
R. F. CLAKK, Chairman. 

WILLIAM BLAIKIE, CHAS. KF KENDALL, 

JOHN D. PARKER, Jz., MATTHEW KEANY, 

M. ¥. WELLS, JOUN T. GARDNER. 
JAMES M BUGBEE, secretary. 

City Cemmittce: 
JARVIS D. BRAMAN. Chairman. 
WALTER E HAWES, WESTUN LEWIS, 
ALFUNDO BOWMAN, DENNIS CAWLEY, Jz. 





SAILING REGATTA, 


Te take piace at City Peint, South Bosten, 
Beginning at 12 o’cleck M. 


FIRST RACE- For centre-board and keel Yachts, of Sfteen 
tons and upwards (new measurement), two prises—Biiver 
Pitehers. value $140 each ; one prize for the winning Keel ; 
the other for the winning centre board Yacht. 

BECOND RACE—For centre-bourd and keel Yachts, of five 
and under fifteen tons (new measurement), two prises— 
Silver Pitebers, vaiue 875 each ; ove prize for the winning 
keel. the ot: er for the winning centre-board Yacht. 

Mg andrea uring t nes ceoee from 

ve tons, and meas "eD 2 

stem to ‘rudder-p st. three prizes—Slet, Silver Pitcher, 

walue £60 ; 2d, tilver Goblet, value $40; 3d, Bilver Gob- 

Jet, vaiue $25. 

Entries to be made, giving exact me-surement, at the of 
fice of Mr. Bugbee (Clerk of the Committees). Lity Hall, be- 
tween the hours of 9 and 1! o’cloce each day, for one week 
pecessary infor- 








| previous to the fourth of July, where all 
BOCQUETS and FRESH FLOWEES constantly on hand, | $1.25. This is an admirabie tre tise on thr origin and con- | Zonsines gtepediaietarane andi eal cam be ob- 
sendy Sor tmatinte Goltvary. | Shieh te poe wos ee sone eee yo —" be present in boats to witness the Re- 
Fruit Trees. Shrubs, Shade Trees, Grape-Vines, Roses, etc.. | that wil] :u1 nish many pew ideas to accomplished mausi- | gattas are por to avoid crossing the course 
farnished upon the shortest notice. | Seca ocmaka cut sactien o& asian knowledge of music. | daring the , Sad 00 Soree area ee hedtiaat 
The N as ion ” Powe OLIVER DITSON. ke CO., Prausmras, i the duties off the Judges, ad st the eumpe time assist fa sus- 
eo Now an pacious June 1. a 277 Wasbington street. | taining the good reputation that Regattas in our waters have 
ever maintained. 
City Committee: 
GREENHOUSES GEO H. CHAPIN & Co., BENJAMIN JAMES, Chairman. 
' are open from 6 A.M. until 9 P.M., and ou Sundays for vie- FARM AGENTS, ee NATHANIEL Meear’ 
, tors. ‘f Apr. 6. Seren eas enh GEO. BAXTER, Js., ALBERT F. UPTON. 
; SA to purebase Jud 
GEO. W. PARK, Water, by permis, 10 Dr. Ganege B. Loriog, Prostint Me. DANEL BA 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, BE Agrionleam Society ; Hos. 1. Fist, Secremsey fe Sean oa — 
Jan. 5. ly* 46 Court Street, Besten. | ham, Goversor Vermont. Hiy Nor. 17. wu. ® ‘ 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
—~— 
Spinoza: 

A THINKER’S LIFE. 


BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 
PRANGLATRD FROM THE GERMAN POR THE COMMONWEALTH BY 
ANNIE T. WALL. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
PROSELYTES. 

“De lagchlust,’’ ran the inscription over the gate- 
way of Van den Ende’s country-house, with its 
freshly-painted doors and window-shutters just 
outside the Utrecht Gate. It was modest and at- 
tractive, and showed in the plan of the garden, in 
its hedges, its rich flower-beds and shady thick- 
ets, the character of the Dutch, who, deprived of 
the charm of mountains in their landscape, lend it 
a thoughtful beauty by heightened culture of the 
soil. 

Here at last we meet our acquaintances in the 
open air, where, in the dark shrubbery, were 
placed the Olympic deities, and where, above all, 
a bust of Democritus upon a soft, green lawn at- 
tracted their attention. 

To-day garden and house seemed not to an- 
ewer to their name. There was no desire to 
laugh; a peculiarly i mood seemed to 
rule over all. 

Kerkering and Van den Ende went, in eager 
conversation, into a distant alley; the two friends 
went near Olympia and Cecilia; Olympia begged 
Spinoza to lay aside all care; his father’s illness 
was certainly unimportant; he ought to give 
himself up to the free enjoyment of nature. 

“Your King Solomon must have been very hap- 
py,” Olympia continued; ‘the understood, ac- 
cording to the legend, the speech of birds and 
all other beasts; he must have been quite at 
home in nature.” 

‘Perhaps he was too much at home, and there- 
fore he said, ‘all is vanity,’’’ remarked Olden- 
burg. 

‘I do not miss that talent of Solomon’s in the 
enjoyment of nature,’’ said Spinoza; ‘‘it would 
be contrary to my nature if they were continual- 
ly chattering to me of their doings and not do- 
ings, and would not leave me to myself.’’ 

e did not mean to give any outside reference 
to these words; and yet Oldenburg and Cecilia 
looked secretly at each other when they heard 
them, for Olympia often had something of the ez- 
cathedra style of most teachers, who are accus- 
tomed to have pupils before them in silent atten- 
tion, and hence to bring demonstration and ex- 
planation into their conversation, also. 

Olympia, however, did not think of applying 
this at all to herself. She attributed it much 
more to her parting words of yesterday. 

“I cannot endure,” she said, ‘‘to enjoy nature 
alone; when, in the highest enjoyment of pure 
contemplation, I often feel myself borne away in- 
to all worlds, I often turn involuntarAy aside, in 
stupid forgetfulness, to grasp a friendly hand 
warmnly.” 

No answer followed; each looked upon the 
ground. Oldenburg had some time since deci- 
phered from single looks and turns of speech the 
relation which existed between Olympia and 
Spinoza. He was enough of a diplomat to be- 
lieve that these intercepted secret messages 
might, before the open declaration, avail for a 
triendly understanding. 

‘‘What do you say,” he remarked, “to queen 
Christina of Sweden having given her crown 
and scepter to her cousin, not, as we thought, to 
deck her forehead with the poet’s laurel only, but 
soon also with the myrtle Wreath?” 

“What,” said Olympia, ‘‘will queen Christi- 
na marry ?”’ 

‘Yesterday came business-letters from Rome 
in which it is distinctly stated that the daughter 
of Gustavus Adolphus will return to the bosom 
of the one-saving church, that she may marry 
her first chamberlain Monaldeschi.” 

sere queen Christina has only cast aside 
her earthly toys that she may, free and unhin- 
dered, become a sharer in the blessedness of our 
faith,”’ said Cecila, gently. No one wished to 
contradict her. 

“If tae daughter of Gustavus Aldophus has 
taken this step,”’ said Olympia after a pause, ‘‘in 
order to belong entirely to the man of her choice, 
her deed is raised above all blame. Love is the 
bond which must loosen every earlier one. How 
naively and truely is this expressed in the Bi- 
bie, where it says for her sake one ‘leaves father 
and mother.’ The question is just here: Does 
the obedience of the weaker sex, so called, go so 
far that even here it must sacrifice itself? Chris- 
tina of Sweden has certainly done enough by 
her renunciation; was it not perhaps the duty of 
the man to take this unpleasant step instead of 
his beloved one? If he would not he was un- 
worthy of her love, and ought to forfeit it, and 
her siep is to be condemned.’’ 

“But if such a step was against his innermost 
convictions ?”’ 

Olympia did not reply. She looked upon 
the ground. - 

Spinoza had hesitated whether to join in the 
talk, tor he had certainly seen through Olden- 
burg’s plans; but when Olympia looked at him 
wnat questioning, help-seeking glance, he re- 
plied :— 

“If this Monaldeschi was the cause of her ab- 
dication, and if he knew it, he still had duty to 
pay to the queen, and nothing could prevent him 
from assenting in everything to her wishes. If 
he had unconquerable motives, as a man of hon- 
or, he must have declined a relation whose nec- 
essary Consequences he would not or could not 
fulfil. I might, however, from this preface de- 
duce a general judgment. Here in this country 
the reformed clergy take the Cartesian Theory as 
the best deduction from the doctrine of Calvin; 
queen Christina, the most ardent pupil of this 
same philosopher, who taught her himself, can 
also adduce reasons for the cause of her going 
over to the Catholic church.” 

«The Catholic church,” here interrupted Olym- 
pia, ‘‘is the mother-religion, and it is a natural 
step to return to her.’”’ 

“Speak it out,” said Oldenburg to Spinoza. 
“I see it about the corners of thy mouth; thou 
wishest to reply; if the Catholic is the mother, 
the Jewish is the grandmother of religions, and 
so might demand that all should dress in her liv- 
ery. But let us take anotherexample. Turenne 
is a too distinct a field-marshal’s nature; he will, 
the star of his own faith upon his breast, stand 
alone at the front, and not set himself in the rank 
and file of Catholicism as a common soldjéf. Is 
he not right in that?’ 

Spinoza observed this movement carefully, as 


He had even translated his own love in the Hora- 
tian f ige.”” 
“y kk, father,” said Olympia, “that Barlius 


had first to translate his thoughts into Latin to be | y 


able to understand them. Herr von Spinoza read 
his poems. There is in them a soul full of hu- 
man love; he has one rubric, Tessalica, wherein 
he sings his beloved, how she sat on her horse, 
how she sang to her harp; her necklace, her 
pearl ornaments, everything could poetically in- 
spire him. Once he sang— 
‘Tessela que coelo deducere lunam, 
Et tetricos cantos isse Deos.’”’ 

“Do you understand the play upon words where 
he converts the name Tesselschade in Tessela?” 

“No.”’ ry 

“In the second idyl of Theocritus Tessela is 
an invincible love-philter. We know the names 
of the plants from which the potion was prepared, 
but not the plants themselves.’’ : 

“Forever and ever shall you be my teacher,’ 
replied Spinoza gratefully. 

‘‘Will you not, if you have found the means, 
instruct us also in magic?’’ asked Kerkering. 

“You are already an enchanted prince,” replied 
Olympia. “Herr von Spinoza, do you believe in 
magic ?’’ 

“In yours,” he answered hastily. Cldenburg 
shook his head with annoyance. : ee 

“You have forgotten one point in Barlius 
love-story,” he said. “You remember that in 
the dedicatory letter to his poems he held that 
marriage was inconvenient because of three L’s 
which did not consort well together, Libri, Liberi, 
Libertas. Poorfellow! He made wedding-poems 
for all the world, and never could have a wed- 
ding of his own.” ; 

“He wrote a beautiful Carmen for the marriage 


of my uncle Overbeck in Hamburg,” said Ker-/ 


kering, and Oldenburg continued :— 

“It there dwelt in this same Burlius a truly 
divine, eeeey, poetic soul, and if the magis- 
trate, nature, had not thrust itself out at every 
nook and corner, the denied possession of his 
Tesselschade, and his pure love for her only, 
would have been for him a flower-garden of the 
most fragrant polens overflowing with heavenly 
perfume. Had Dante embraced his Beatrice, had 
Laura cooked a soup for her Petrach, the former 
would never have risen by his immortal poem to 
be the Homer of Christian civilization, and the 
eternal music of Petrach’s Sonnets would have 
been silenced in the troublesome cries of children. 
Poetry is not the vulture gnawing perpetually at 
life. It is the flame from which the Phenix soars 
with youth renewed and wings unworn toward 
heaven; for the individual man, as for struggling 
humanity, the highest possession would be loath- 
ing and death or a happy delusion.” 

“What! Are you Herr Oldenburg?” asked 
Olympia, amazed. ‘That is very original; monks 
and nuns, then, in their retirement are the chosen 
poetic host?” ; 

“You wish to perplex me by a skillful feint,”’ 
said Oldenburg, ‘“‘but I am not unpractised. I 
only maintain that a man with a truly great soul 
ought not to cling with his whole life-force to 
any arbitrarily idealized personality; if he does 
he becomes from a god, a man, and dies the death 
of a man, coffined between the dry boards of ev- 
ery-day considerations and necessities. Yes! if 
he could be free, and find actually before him his 
self-created ideal, he would flee from it.” 

“I am of your opinion,”’ said the old Van den 
Ende; ‘‘the gods could not have punished Pyg- 
malion more severely than by granting his wish. 
That marriage must be unfruitful.”’ 

“There are no ideals on earth, and there can 
be none,” continued Oldenburg vehemently. “Ile 
is foolish who seeks them, and he still more fool- 
ish who believes he has found them. They may 
live in us and hover over us in transfigured mem- 
ory. How infinitely great is Dante when he 
sings of his pure and retined love.” 

“There was a time when you thoug® other- 
wise,’”’ said Olympia. 

“TI think so still. I have myself no claim to 
the highest crown of humanity; such as I am, 
there are thousands living in the great mags; I 
must acknowledge myself a captive. But if I 
saw a friend who, gifted with a lofty, world-com- 
pelling spirit, allows himself to be imprisoned 
within the four pales of every-day-ism, who bows 
his lofty spirit to serve a self-created divinity, I 
would thrust him from me, for he has become a 
traitor to the loftiness and majesty of his calling; 
but if he can hold fast his ideal, which will al- 
ways avenge the lies of the present, pure and 
high, then I esteem him happy.” 

“That is a mournful martyrdom which you 
would force upon lofty souls,” said Olympia. 

It grew dark, and they separated. Spinoza at- 
tended Olympia home. She hung upon his arm, 
and he knew not how he had attained to courage 
and fortune for such close contact. The old Van 
den Ende lead Cecilia. Olympia and Spinoza 
came quietly behind. As they passed the weigh- 
ing-house Olympia said :— 

“See! there is the well in which the good, 
weak-minded Barlius drank his death. Would it 
not have been more reasonable and more manly 
to have abandoned his belief rather than his lite?” 

‘‘We have given ourselves neither our life nor 
our faith,” replied Spinoza; ‘‘suicide in either is 
cowardice and weakness; strength lies in learn- 
ing to bear the one as well as the other, to re- 
nounce them or to save them.” Olympia was 
silent. 

‘This intrusive, diplomatic mediation, which 
Oldenburg thought he was so artfully setting in 
motion to-day, distracts me,”’ s :e saidafter a pause; 
“a third person, who with only a word touches a 
delicate relationship, causes perplexities and mis- 
understandings which never would have arisen 
without him, or would quickly have vanished.” 

‘Tam glad you think so,” said Spinoza, press- 
ing his lips together in ardent spiritual conflict. 
“Dear Olympia,”’ he continued, ‘‘I have striven 
with all my might, |-ut [am not so strong as you 
believe me; I shall sink if you do not reach me 
your hand. or, better yet, refuse it tome. I can- 
not utter the word which speaks from my soul to 
yours, but I pray you, thrust me from you. Nev- 
er, never, can we belong to each other.” 

Olympia pressed his arm to her heart.~ Her 
breath trembled, her hands were clasped togeth- 
er. ‘‘Why?” she asked, “why not? Have we 
bound Christ to the cross? What matter to us 
the acts of a fanatic populace a thousand years 
ago? Have you in vain scaled this pinnacle of 
thought in order to start back terrified before a 
form in which men have limited themselves? Have 
you not told me a hundred times that you loved 
and honored Christ asa spiritual savior of the 
world? Would to God that the relation were re- 
versed; I would joyfully follow you to the altar. 
Where love is perjury has no place——or shall I 
come to the Synagogue and be baptized by the 
Rabbis?” 

“Dear Olympia, if you knew the depth of the 
agony that rends my heart, you would surely not 
speak to me thus. It is perjury, nothing else, 
which I commit if I intentionally adopt another 
faith. Thanks be to advancing history, I can 





Van den Ende, who came up with Kerkering, 
observed :—‘‘Turenne is a soldier, and soldiers, | 
who hourly risk their lives, do not willingly lay | 
aside their customary armor. They think this or | 
that superstition renders them bullet-proof. | 
there is ever peace, it will not be hard to make a 
Catholic of Turenne.” 

“If he is capable of loving a maiden warmly 
and deeply,’’ said Kerkering, ‘‘he will soon strug- 
gle tor the all-blessing taith of possessing her. It 
were cowardice when the greatest is at stake not 
to be abie te conquer an old prejudice of the nur- 
sery. He who loves truly can believe only in his 
beloved; her heart is his church, her words his 
only revelations, to her alone belongs his devotion, 
and beside her there is nothing. ‘That is the true 
new birth which we attain to in the love of a mai- 
den when we become inseparably one with her. 
Who, then, can think of the limitations which 
mea have voluntarily set up against each other?” 

All stared amazed at Kerkering at these words; 
only the old Van den Ende nodded to him approv- 
ingly, and Olympia said, after a painful pause :— 

‘While we are here talking over principles, a 
very sick, poetic matron ia perhaps dying of such 
a principle-death.”’ 

“Who, pray t’”’ asked Oldenburg. 

‘The beloved of your former friend, the poet- 
ess Maria Tesselschade, will scarcely see to-mor- 
row’s light. Did you too know Caspar Barlaus, 
Herr von Spinoza?”’ 

“No, Miss Olympia, but my old Magister Ni- 
gtitius, who was once insulted by him, scolded 
about him often enough.” 

**I¢ was seven years ago,” continued Olympia. 
“I remember it very well; it was not long atter 
the new year of 1648 when he was found dead in 
the well by the Weighing-house. He had been 
in the evening to see his lady. The well was in 
the way to his home.” 

“Did he throw himself in?’ 

Olyaypia nodded in assent; she did rot wish to 

gvent in words from forbearance. 

‘He certainly killed himself,”’ said Oldenburg; 
“but it isi ible to me how he clung for 
years with such pure love to the Tesselschade, 
and then, when they were both old, took this 


“See step — he could not marry her.” 


“She was a Catholic and hea Protestant. Yes! 
he had earlier suffered much as an ardent Remon- 
strant. All his thoughts were borrowed from 
the Greek and Roman world, and yet he could 
not make up his mind to change his torm of faith 
for love of his Tesselschade.”’ 

“Jt is nonséneical,’’ went on Van den Ende, 
completing his "s speech; “he had sung 
all the histories of the aad New Testaments 


f | ers offers it to me. 


free myself from the forms of the faith in which 
I was born, and can make for myself a view of 
loftier things as the nature of my thinking pow- 
I can and will allow myself 
to be restrained by no personal considerations 
from declaring my convictions upon faith and 
thought, and living in accordance with them. <A 
religious communion in which birth has placed 
me cannot hinder me. But it is quite different 
if I voluntarily enter one. My new brethren 
might well ask, What impels vou to us if not 
the truth?) Thou hast no longer a right to work 
upon the abandoned and the newly acquired sanc- 
tuary——. I know very well the sophisms which 
whisper to us: thou adherest merely to the form, 
thy thought remains free; but it is and will be 
perjury, and could I, a perjurer, ever take the 
word Truth upon my lips without blushing? 
My unhappy compatriot, Akosta, of whom I 
once spoke to you, has ended with a_ horrible 
suicide because he had already committed this 
suicide in his thoughts by recantation. He must 
have seemed to himself abandoned by all truth 
and incapable of life. Yes and No were no long- 
er of auy value to him, and were become mean- 
ingless.”’ 

Olympia was silent. She held her hand firmly 
over her eyes and allowed herself to be blindly 
led by Spinoza, and the latter continued in trem- 
bling tones :— 

“I return your question: Have we scaled the 
heights of thought in order to allow ourselves to 
be conquered by a passion which must be to us 
the source of infinite sorrow! I have fought 
long, but I must speak with vou freely and hon- 
orably at last. From this hour let it be forgotten 
and obliterated what we were and would have 
been. There is yet time. Separation and a 
strong will will yet give us peace. We have 
loved each other; that is enough for us; seek in 
another the happiness which I dare not, cannot 
offer you ” 


His tongue refused its office; he was compelled 
to pause. Olympia's hand trembled in his own. 
“I am not ashamed to confess that I have thought 
upon it,” she said. “You cowd. without contra- 
dicting a conviction, become a Christian. I have 
even referred to the text. Know that the germ 
of your new opinions lies in the words of John: 
‘By this do we know that we dwell in him, and 
he in us, because he hath given us of his spirit.’ 
Yes; without being inconsistent you must become 
a Christian.” 

‘*Why do you avoid,’’ said Spinoza, “the quot- 
ing also of the previous verse, which is so suitable 
to our situation. ‘If we love one another, God 
dwelleth in us, and his love is perfected i 34 
Bat, bethink . Because some of my 
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the Church? This perhaps was the consistency 
of Justus Lipius, who, as you know, wrotea book, 
De Constantia, and ehanged his faith every two 
ears.’ 
“I thought you were independent, but I see 
Oldenburg has influenced you, also,” said Olym- 
ia, cuttingly. ‘‘You strive for the glory of 
ante, but I am no Beatrice—will be none. O it 
is grand! You will plunge into active life,—alas! 
is not a youthful love soon forgotten there? You 
will laugh over it, perhaps, and I? What mat- 
ters it, then, if I die of grief?’’ 

“Dear Olympia,”’ began Spinoza, ‘“‘your own 
heart must reproach you for such words; but 
think of it, what can I offer you? Nothing 
but a poor life, full of sacrifices, even if I could 
forswear the faith of my fathers, if I could live 
wholly for you, be wholly yours.” 

“Schalom Alechem Rabbi Baruch. Dost thou 
not need to hasten? Maariph* is already ended,”’ 
interrupted a grating voice. Spinoza looked 
around. It was Chisdai, who, without waiting 
for a reply, went on shaking his head. 

“Did that man hear my words?” asked Spi- 
noza. 

‘I believe not,” answered Olympia, ‘but it is 
horrible! Dare such Medusa faces look at you 
with a friendly leer, and address you with the 
trustful Thou? Now, it is changed; a higher duty 
comes in. I leave thee not. I hate renuncia- 
tion; it is nothing but coquettish cowardice. It 
it were unworthy of you and of me.” 

They had reached Van den Ende’s house. Spi- 
noza was abont to depart. ‘‘You must come in 
with me,” said Olympia; ‘‘you can scarcely imag- 
ine how ghostly all seems to me when I have ex- 
perienced a powerful emotion of the soul, and 
now come home, where the old walls look at me 
perplexed and strange. It is as if everything 
were a burden to me. I feel as if I should die of 
unrest and an incomprehensible homesickness. I 
generally play upon the organ until I give myself, 
quite deafened, up to peace. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


* The evening-prayer at the Synagogue. 








Children. 
BY qo. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Come to me, O ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 

Ye open the eastern windows 
That look toward the sun, 

Where thoughts are singing swallows, 
And the brook of morning run. 


In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine, 
In your thoughts the brooklets flow, 

But in mine the wind of Autumn, 
And the first fall of the snow. 


Oh! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, 

That to the world are children; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a bright and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunk below. 


Come to me, O ye children! 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 

For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 

Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said, 

For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 





For tHe Lapies.—Dressing the Hair.—The 
hair combed plainly over the chignon is no long- 
er the style. One mode is to arrange it in three 
rolls, one around the other, straight at the base 
where the rolls begin, and sloping out and round- 
ing at the top in the form of ahorse-shoe. Anoth- 
er is in three puffs running across from side to 
side, or in a coil, which sume prefer. For dress 
oceasions four curls fall from the chignon, and 
shade the neck. The front hair is worn in putts, 
smooth or crimped, or is all combed straight back, 
and rather loosely, giving it the appearance of a 
roll surmounting the forehead, something 1n the 
style of last century, when the hair was powdered. 
Occasionally on the street one long curl is seen 
depending trom the chignon. The style of long 
braids, the ends tied with ribbon, and hanging 
down from behind each ear, does not obtain much 
favor. This attempt to imitate the Chinese will 
not generally be adopted. 

How to Keep Silk.—Silk articles should not be 
kept folded in white paper, as the chloride of 
lime used in bleaching the paper will probably 
impair the color of the silk. Brown or blue pa- 
per is better; the yellowish, smooth, India paper 
is best of all. Silks intended for dress should 
not be kept long in the house before they are 
made up, as lying in the folds will.have a tenden- 
cy to impair its durability by causing it to cut or 
split, particularly if the silk has been thickened 
by gum. ‘Thread lace veils are very easily cut. 
But dresses of velvet should not be laid by with 
any weight above them; if the nap of a thin vel- 
vet is laid down, it is not possible to raise it up 
again. Hard silk should never be wrinkled, be- 
cause the thread is easily broken in the crease, 
and it never can be rectified. The way to take 
the wrinkles out of silk scarfs and handkerchiefs 
is to moisten the surface evenly with a sponge 
and some weak glue, and then pin the silk with 
some toilet pins on a mattrass or feather bed, tak- 
ing pains to draw out the silk as tight as possible. 
When dry the wrinkles will have disappeared. 
The reason of this is obvious to every person. 
Some silk articles should be moistened with weak 
glue or gum water, and the wrinkles ironed out 
by a hot flat-iron on the wrong side.—Leisure 
Hour. 

Husbands and their Wives.—Some husbands 
never leave home in the morning without kissing 
their wives and bidding them ‘‘good-bye,”’ in the 
tones of unwearied love; and whether it be poli- 
cy or tact, it has the effect of fact, and those 
homes are generally pleasant ones, providing al- 
ways that the wives are appreciative, and wel- 
come the discipline in a kindly spirit. We know 
an old gentleman who lived with his wite over 
tifty years, and never left home without the kiss 
and the ‘‘good-bye, dear.’”” Some husbands, be- 
fore leaving home, ask very tenderly, “What 
would you like for dinner, my dear!’ knowing 
all the while that she will select something tor his 
particular palate, and off he goes. Some hus- 
bands will ieave home without saying anything 
atall, but thinking a good deal, as evinced by 
their turning round at the last point of observa- 
tion, and waving an adieu at the pleasant face or 
faces at the window. Some husbands never say 
a word, rising from the breakfast table with the 
lofty indifference of a lord, and going out with a 
heartless disregard of those left behind. It is a 
fortunate thing tor their wives that they can tind 
sympathy elsewhere. Some husbands never 
leave home without some unkind word or look, 
apparently thinking that such a course will keep 
things straight in their absence. ‘lhen, on re- 
turning, some husbands come home jolly and 
happy, unsoured by the world; some sulky and 
surly with disappointments. Some husbands 
bring home a newspaper or a book, and bury 
themselves for the evening in its contents. Some 
husbands are called away every evening by busi- 
ness or social engagements; some doze in speech- 
less stupidity on a sota until bed-time. Some 
husbands are curious to learn of their wives what 
has transpired through the day; others are at- 
tracted at nothing short of a child falling down 
or the house taking fire. ‘Depend upon it,”’ 
says Dr. Spooner, “that home is the happiest 
where kindness, interest, politeness and attention 
is shown—of course all the responsibilities rests 
with them, and temptation finds no footing there.”’ 





INFANTRY veRSUS CavaLry.—In 1862 Sena- 
‘tor Jim Lane of Kansas received authority to 
/raise two regiments of infantry. In Kansas it 
| Was easy to enlist men for cavalry, for Kansans 
| Were great on the ride. The prospect of the grim 
| chiettain’s success for infantry was consequently 
{ problematical. His friends offered to bet against it. 
Appointments were made to address the people in 
diferent parts of the State; first at Paola, on the 
'border, where the opposition to walking regi- 
ments was strong. ‘lhe turnout to hear Lane 
{was large. On taking the stand the General 
commenced : Fellow-citizens—The great and good 
| President of this nation sent for me a few days 





since and asked if Kansas, that heroic little State, | 
) which had aiready furnished ten regiments and | 


two battalions to the army, could add two more 
regiments ofinfantry. I toid Mr. Lincoln: ‘‘Yes; 
whatever we ask of Kansas, if it is the last 
plough-boy from the field, to support the govern- 
'ment and crush the rebellion, you shall have.’ 
[Cries of ‘‘Give us cavalry and all mounted.”’] 
| Now, fellow-citizens, allow me to explain the dit- 
| ference between cavalry and infantry, and I have 
,no doubt but that Paola will furmsh a liberal 
‘quota of those two regiments. {Cries of **Nary 
infantry!”}] Feliow-Citizens—it is. well known 
|thut cavairy, when recruited and organized, are 


though view of Chris-. mounted on horses, and march on horse-back. | 
tianity must I therefore swear to the belief of | It isas well understood that when infantry are 


I pray, come in.” . 
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organized they are not. mounted, but march on 
foot. Now, fellow-citizens, we are on the borders 
of Meesoori, the enemy’s country, and overrun 
by traitors, rebels, and Kansas-haters. Suppos- 
ing there is stationed here in Paola two regiments 
—one of infantry, one of cavalry. An order 
comes for them to proceed into the enemy’s 
country and make war. They go. The cavalry 
are mounted on government horses, and when 
they return, if they do so leading a horse taken 
from the enemy, who shall blame them if they 
appropriate to their own use that which has more 
than likely been stolen from Kansas by border 
ruffians? |Cries of ‘Certainly, Jim; that’s the 
talk!” ] Now, fellow-citizens, as the infantry are 
not mounted, when they march into Meesoori 
they go on foot; but, fellow-citizens, if that regi- 
ment which went into Meesoori on foot returns 
here, each soldier mounted on one horse and leading 
another, which class of troops have the advantage, 
cavalry or infantry—the one that returns leading 
but one horse, or the one that returns mounted 
on one and leading another? [Loud cries of 
“Bully for the infantry!”] And now, fellow-citi- 
zens, in conclusion I will state that I have 
selected one of your favorite citizens of Paola 
for a field position in one of these regiments, 
;and expect Paola to respond to the call of 
Uncle Abraham. 

The regiments were speedily organized, and 
the science of horse-appropriation put in prompt 
and successful practice.—Harper, for June. 





To Hovusexeerers.—Suggestions for Break- 
fast.—There are many simple articles which a 
little ingenuity can easily vary. The white homi- 
ny, boiled and eaten with syrup, is a common | 
dish. 
you can persuade your milkman to serve you! 
with cream. The bviled hominy, cut up cold | 
and fried, is excellent, either with syrup or cream. | 
What are called German fritters make a nice | 
breakfast dish. Take common soda crackers, let | 
them soak five or ten minutes in cold water, then 
fry in a little lard on a griddle or in a frying-pan. 
These are also very suitable as an accompani- 
ment to the roast at dinner. Cold chicken, tur- 
key, veal, or lamb, and even beef, left over from 
the previous day, may be minced up fine, warmed 
in gravy, and served on tyvast. But in order to 
make this or any minced meat acceptable, more 
care must be given to the mincing and seasoning 
than servants will ordinarily give without special 
instruction. Breakfasts may be wonderfully va- 
ried in the article of bread alone. Of course, 
good home-made bread is generally preferred for 
ordinary use. But for a°change one may put on 
the table a different kind every day for a fort- | 
night, and not exhaust the resources, if a baker | 
is in the vicinity. Boston brown bread is excel- 
lent. Not cold, as we have frequently seen it 
served, but thoroughly heated through. This 
with some nicely browned codfish-balls or sau- 
sages, if you approve of eating sausages, makes 
a very palatable brexkfast. But your codfish- 
balls must be carefully prepared and seasoned, 
and mixed up moist before frying, or nothing is 
more tasteless. The Boston brown bread is ex- 
cellent with cream. Itis somewhat difficult to 
procure this kind of bread, yet many of the 
largest bakeries supply it. It can be made easily, 
at home, if rye meal, one of the principal ingre- 
dients, can be procured. But that is difficult. 
Rye flour is not the article needed. Common 
Graham bread is much more healthful than a 
constant diet of bolted wheat bread. ‘Sally 
Lunns’”’ split open, toasted and buttered, are ex- 
cellent; so also are both wheat and corn muflins. 
“Jenny Lind cake’’—so called—is very appetiz- 
ing. This is the recipe: One quart of flour, four 
teaspoonfuls cf sugar, two eggs, a piece of butter 
the size of an egg, one teaspoonful of soda, and 
two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar. Mix with milk 
enough to make a rather stiff’ batter; put it in 
cake-pans, and bake twenty minutes in a quick 
oven. If you choose bake in small muffin rings, 
and call them “Goldschmidt cakes.” This will 
give a variety, and they are really made nicer in 
that way. 





Brron’s Freak at CAMBRIDGE.—There is an 
amusing anecdote of Byron current in the uni- 
versity, which I do not remember to have seen 
in print. The roof of the library of Trinity Col- 
lege is surmounted by three figures in stone, 
representing Faith, Hope and Charity. The fig- 
ures are accessible only from a window of a par- 
ticular room in Neville’s, which was occupied by 
Byron during his residence at college. The ad- 
venturer, after getting out of this window, has to 
climb a perpendicular wall, sustaining himself by 
asmall leaden spout. He has then to traverse 
the sloping roof of a long range of buildings, by 
moving carefuliy on his hands and knees, at the 
eminent risk of being precipitated fifty feet into 
the court beneath. When the library is gained, 
a stone parapet has to be crossed, a bare glance at 
which sends a thrill through the spectator who 
surveys it from below. ‘This feat Byron per- 
formed on Sunday morning, while the heads of 
the dons and dignitaries were buried in their pil- 
lows, ‘‘full of the foolishest dreams.’ He had | 
abstracted three surplices from the college chapel 
which ke bore with him along the dangerous 
route described. When the bell at eight o’clock 
rung out its deep-toned summons to the usual 
morning devotion, and as the fellows and under- 
graduates hurried on their way to the chapel, 
they were startled to behold Faith, Hope and 
Charity clad in surplices which reached in snowy 
folds to their feet, while their heads were sur- 
mounted with bed-chamber water-ewers. An in- 
quiry was instituted by the indignant college au- 
thorities. A few select friends knew, and the 
rest of the college guessed, that Byron was the 
author of the outrage, but it was never brought 
home to him. No undergraduate beholds these 
statues now without a hearty laugh. 





Wuat was Tuovucur or Rartroaps Forty 
Years Aco.—The following letter, in reply to a 
suggestion about railroads, written forty years 
ago, by Chancellor Livingston, who had been as- 
sociated with his brother-in-law, Robert Fulton, 
in application of steam to vessels, shows the state 
of improvement in that day :— 

Albany, March 11, 1811.—Dear Sir: I did not 
till yesterday receive yours of the 25th of Febru- 
ary; where it has loitered on the road I am at a 
loss tosay. I had betore read of your very in- 
genious proposition as to the railway communica- 
tion. I tear, however, on mature reflection, that 
they will be liable to serious objection, and _ ulti- 
mately more expensive thanacanal. ‘They must 
be double so as to prevent the danger of two 
such heavy badies meeting. ‘The walls on which 
they are placed must be at least four feet below 
the surtace and three above, and must be 
clamped with iron, and even then would hardly 
sustain so heavy a weight as you propose mov- 
ing at the rate of four miles an hour on wheels. 
As to wood, it would not last a week. They 
must be covered with iron, and that, too, very 
thick and strong. The means of stopping these 
heavy carraiges without a great shock, and of pre- 
venting them from running upon each other—for 
there would be many running upon the road at 
once—would be very ditlicult. In cases of acci- 
dental stops, or necessary stops, to take wood 
and water, ete., many accidents would happen. 
The carriage of condensing would be very trouble- | 
some. Upon the while, 1 fear the expense would 
be much greater than that of canals, without be- 
ing so convenient. R. R. Livineston. 


Qvorations oF Gotp.—The quotations of! 
gould, as given in the money articles of the daily | 
papers, convey no fixed idea to the common mind. 
The information needed is, what is a paper doiiar 
worth? The following will answer the question: 
When gold is quoted at $1.10, a paper dollar is | 
worth 91 cents, nearly. =: 
When gold is quoted at $1.15, a paper dollar is | 
worth &7 cents. 
When gold is quoted at $1.20, a paper dollar | 
is worth 83 1-3 cents. aS 
When gold is quoted at $1.25, a paper dollar is 
worth 80 cents. : 
When gold is quoted at $1.50, a paper dollar is | 
worth 77 cents, nearly. mt 
When gold is quoted at $1.35, a paper dollar is | 
worth 74 cents. : 
When gold is quoted at $1.40, a paper dollar is 
worth 71 cents. i xd 
When gold is quoted at $1.40, a paper dollar is | 
worth 6¥ cents. 5 
When gold is quoted at $1.50, a paper doilar is 
worth 66 2-3 cents. | 








MATRIMONIAL FELICITIES.— | 
A couple sat beside the fire, _ | 
Debating which should first retire; 
The husband positively said, 2 
“‘Wife, you shall go and warm the bed. j 
“I never will?” she quick replied, } 
“T did so once, and nearly died.” | 
**And I will not!” rejoined the spouse, 
With firmer tone and lowering brows; | 
And thus a war of words arose, 

Continuing till they nearly froze; : 

When both grew mute, and hovering nigher 
Around the tainty glimmering fire. 
They trembled o'er the dying embers, 


} 
As though ague had seized their members, 
Resolved, like heroes, ne'er to yield, 

But force each other from the field. 

And thus this once fond, loving pair, 
In silence shook and shivered there, 

Till midnight faded into morn, j 
And cocks were crowing at the dawn; | 


When alt at once the husband said, 
“Wife, had we not better go to bed?’ 





It is still better with sugar and cream, if chuset s, are now prepared to SELL RIGHTS for the erec- | 


| P.M. 


Tachers. 


ble t: rms as can be obt_ined in this city. 


| in great variety, and every article appertaining to the 


REAL ESTATE. 
S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


Ne. 11 Bremficid Street, Besten. 


FOR SALE, 
2 houses on Beacon street. 
1 * Springfield street. 
1 8 Haneon street. 
1 “ Chapman street. 
1 i Metroplitan place. 
Be. Eustis street, Roxbury. 





| 8 acres of land. 
| Anestate at Dorchester, on line of horse-cars and near 
steam-cara ; 3} acres of land. 

Apply to TOLMAN & HUNTING, 

June 1. 11 Bromfield street, Boston. 


8m 








MASSACHUSETTS 


FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPANY. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPA- 
NY, having now c. mpleted their new Louse ut Cambridge 
near Boston, for the 

PRESERVATION OF FRUIT, 
— ON THE — 
Principle of Prof. Nyce, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and having secured the Patent Right fora portiou of Massa- 





tion of such houses of moderate size, for the preservation o | 


| Fruit, Vegetables, Eggs, Meats, Milk. and all perishable sub , 


stances, adapted to the wants of city or country Houses, Ho- 
tels, Steamships, Restaurants, Provision Dea‘ers, keeping all j 
kin s of Fruit perfectly sound for a year or more. 

The value of such Houses can hardly be overestimated. | 
Pears, Apples and Grapes can be kept fresh, as when gath- | 
ered in September, until the new crop of the succeeding 
year ; and all the small fruits can be kept from four to six | 
weekr 

Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Rights, can obtain any 
information desired, by calling upon 


MR. J. A. HARWOOD 


The only Authorized Agent, 
No. 39 Studio Building, Boston, | 
On WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 10} A.M. to 8 
Letters may be sent to same address. | 
Mar. 23. Htf 








PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS, 


COVERED IN 


English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 


the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. | 
Apr. 13. li3m 








L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVEKY DESCRIPTION. 
(™ Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
tf Apr. 6 





FURNITURE. 


GRAY & BANCROFT 


Respectfully inform their friends and the public that they 
have now in store a large assortment of goods, consisting in 
part of 
Drawing-Room, 
Dining-Room, 
Library and 
Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


in all their varieties. and of the latest and most desirable 
patterns. Also, Mattresses, Feathers, Mirrors, C.ocks and 
Window Shades. 


32 & 34 Union, and 19 Friend Sts., Boston. 


Our Goons ARF ALL NEw, and we offer them on as fayora- 


The public are invited to call, examine our stock, and fa- 
vor us with their patronage. 


HOLLIS R. GRAY. ALONZO BANCROFT. 


Apr. 6. 113m 


CARPETINGS, 
Ol1l Cloths, 


Window Shades, 
Straw Mattings, , 


We are offering a LARGE ASSORTMENT 





—sT— 
A Great Reduction from Former Prices, 


Particular attention given to furnishing CHURCHES and | 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Asmall invoice of B. F. White's celebrated CANTON 
MATTINGS, elightly damaged, at low prices. at the 


Old Carpet Stand. 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


136 Hanover, and 78 & 80 Union Street, 


Apr. 20. BOSTON. H3m 


S. A. STETSON & CO.. 
GASePIPE FITTERS, 











AND DEALERS IN 


GAS AND KEROSENE FIXTURES 


of every de-cription. Ornamental Bronzes, Lamp SHape 


GAS FIXTURE AND LAMP TRADE. 


In our Wareroom may be found the largest as-ortment 
GAS FIXTURES in New England, which we offer at fair | 
prices, and warrant in every particular. 

Goods carefully packed for si.ipping to any part of the 
country. 


No. 350 and 352 Washington Street. 
Apr. 13. 3n 
COLORADO. 

Persons wishing to make safe investments in Colorado en- | 
erprises, under prudent and honest management, will find | 
t for their interest to call on 

JOMUN WETHERBEEF, 
No. 11 Phoenix Building, Boston, 
Agent of Crosby & Thompson's Process of Goid Saving. ! 
Intormation given by mail, if desired. 6m Feb.9. | 


FLAGS, TENTS, 
AWNINGS. &c. ITALIAN and STORE AWNINGS, 
FLAGS, TENTS, BOAT SAILS, WAGON COVERS, CAN 
VAS STREET SIGNS. SAUCKINGS, &c., manufactured. | 
FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING STREAMERS and | 
TENTS for sale and to let. DECORATIONS furnished and | 
executed. LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 
357 Commercivi street, head of Lincoln's W barf. 
June 8. én 


FOR SALE 
By J. L. CHAPIN & CO., 121 Court street, 10 farms in Hud- 
son, all sizes and > rices, on liberal terms; 7 in Stow, two 
cheap for cash ; 5 in Acton, on very liberal terms ; one good 
house. sheds and large barn, teu ecres of Jand, good fences, 
good water, some fruit,—an excellent place for poultry ; 
price #& 0, half cash, balance on time. Farms in Newton, 
liyde Park, B.ighton, Waltham, Reading, Andover, &c. { 

‘Property bought, sold or exchanged on liberal terms. | 
Property placed im our hauds for dispoeal will receive | 
prompt attention, and parties fairly dealt with. 

Bonds given if desired. 

J. L. CHAPIN & CO., 

121 Court street 


Mar. 23. Hiy 


“NOW READY 
FOR DISPOSAL AT 


HYDE PARK, 


Residences varying in price from £2500 to $11.00, situated 
on some of the mest cna sites to be found in the vicin- 
ity of Boston. Also, several furnished houses to rent for 
the seavon. All de<ired information may be obtained at the | 
Company's office. 23 Arch ftreet, corner Summer. There 
are-<ixteen trains daily tc and from Hyde Park, and the | 
rates of fure are lees than to most other places. 

Apr. 7 Him i 


| Inno other State does such Liberality exist. 


| to the success of any Company. 


| feet of surface covered with WARREN'S ROOFING, many 


thousand feet of which has replaced Tin. 


| aconcrete, not affected by change of temperature, perfectly 


and with no tendency to slide or run upon the roof. 


| NEW ENGLAND FELT ROOFING CO., 
! LEVI L. WILLCUTT, Treasurer. 


| SHEET MUSIC. By John P. Ordway, MD. 


| chorus ; 3) cents 
| g visit to the battle-ground at Gettysburg. 


| Wilderness, said to a friead standiog near,—*‘I'm so happy, 
| for I keep thinking of the dear one# a * 


| be used as a song if 


PIANOFORTES TO LET. 


rices. 
CO., PUBLISHERS, 
277 Washington street. 


style, new and second-hand, at low 
OLIVER DITSON 
3t 





LOW PRICE! 
One Price! 


OAK HALL, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING, 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


(e™ An estate at Jamaica Plain, on line of horse-cars; | Furnishing Geods, Hats, Caps, Trunks and 


Umbrellas. 


CUSTOM-MADE GARMENTS TO ORDER. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO. 


32 and 34 Nerth St., opp. Merchants’ Rew. 
June 8. 4t 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE, 
BY GUILD & DELANO, 
2 WINTER STREET. 


DIAMONDS! 


A LARGE STOCK OF 





Diameud Breoches, 
Ear-Rings, 
Pins and Rings, 


TO BE SOLD BY ORDER OF THE ASSIGNEE. 


Such an opportunity to purchase Diamonds has not been 
offered in Boston for many years. H3st June 3. 


NEW AMUSEMENT. 


BOSTON SKATING ASSO., 


652 Washington st. 


Rooms open from 9 to 12 A.M., and from 3 to 6 P.M., | 


daily, for Ladies, Gents and Children to learn and practice 
this pew, graceful and healthy accomplishment. Also, 
Tuesday evenings from 8 to 10 o'clock. Single admission 
25 cents. 8t* Apr. 27. 


~LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Looking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, PE GRAVINGS, 
AND OTIIER WORKS OF ART 
Neo. 234 Washington Street, Boston. 


DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT. 
-6 


pr 


~ THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State St., Boston. 
ORGANIZED 1843. 


ASSETS, . 


CASH SURPLUS DISTRIBUTED IN 23 YEARS, 
$2,200,000. 
LOSSES PA{D IN TWENTY-THREE YEARS, 
$2,867,000. 
Annual Income over_$2,000,000. 


$20,000 


Insured upon a Single Life. 


= $5,000,000 


ANNUAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF SURPLUS. 


All Policies in this Company which have a valueare NON- 


FORFEITABLE by a Statute of Massachusetts, approved 
April 10, 1861, entitled ‘“‘An Act to regulate the forfeiture | 


of Policies of Life Insurance.” 


The following table will show the practical working of | 


the law :— | 
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Also, Reed Organs and Melodeons, comprising the first- 
class instruments of the best makers, in every variety of 


ALLEN’S 

New Photographic Rooms, 

6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Jan. 5. 





LADIES’ 

SILK UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
Now open at 21 Winter street, among which may be found 
many of the elegant PARISIAN STYLES. The EXTEN- 
SION HANDLE, which is acknowledged to excel all others. 
Also, a superior stock of GENTLEMEN'S SILK AND GING- 
HAM UMBRELLAS, Gold-fleaded Canes, &c., &c. CHIL- 
DREN’S UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS. 

“ue LYON & CO., 


June 8. No. 21 Winter street. 





PAPER, ETC. 
LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted. and will immediately 
be as into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
tf 


May 18. 





CLOTHING, ETC. _ 


W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO., 

£ : 

CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Beston. 


©. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 


May 18. 6m 


WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC, 











[OS WELt,  KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS 


123 and 14 Summer Street, Besten. 








JAMES HORSWELL, 
| EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
| 
| 
| 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


Jan. 5. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


E 7 4*>e RICHARDSON & COU. 


—_—— 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


No. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Street, Boston. 
May 18. 3m 





ES ‘corsascadleeteder & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Bosten. 


They are prepared to design and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
private residences, halla, hotels, &c. Gilding and Emboss- 
tng on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or Fiench polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROG. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
Feb. 17. tt 





—— — — 


MECHANICAL. 

Fst ees KX 

Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuineltl! 


ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN 
: IENT. 


& Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun 
ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 

Drugzgista’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
Store Furniture. 

Our cnLy Warehouse in BOSTON is 

S28 Wilk St., corner of Batterymarch St. 
Mar. 9. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO 








; INSURANCE. 3 oe 
Nw ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCR 


COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, FoRTY PER CENT. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in aJl 
its workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 
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Thus the Company cannot avail itself of the misfortunes 


of its members, 


The Company does not propose to insure WITHOUT AN | 
EQUIVALENT, for a low rate of premium will prove fatal | 


The guarantees of the Company are economy in mannge- 
ment. a careful selection of risks, and a return of surplus 
to the insured ss 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, W. W. MORLAND, M.D., 
Secretary. Medical Examiner. 


Apr. 20. WALTER C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 10t 


FOR FLAT ROOFS. 


—— 


WARREN'S ROOFING. 


It is now in use upon the most costly Public and Private 





Structures throughout the country. 


} 
NINETY of the largest manufacturing corporations ia the | 


| New Enzland States have more than 3,000,000 square 


CH Is insured at same rates as Metal and 
Slate. ; 

Costs but halfas much, is equally durable, and offers 
greater protection against FIRE than any other Roofing. | 


The Fett renders the roof Water=proef. 





The Composition preserves and protects the felt, and with 


| the gravel, which is essentially necessary as a protection 


trom fire, and the action of the elements, combine to form | 
| 


FIRE-PROOF, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


5 Liberty Square, Boston. 





NEW AND CHOICE 


SUMENODY’- DARLING SLUMBERS HERE. Song and 
This beautiful baliad was suggested by | 


STILL HE KEPT THINKING. Song and chorus; 50 
cents. A brave soldier just dying, after the battle of the 


t ; 
COME. DAKLING, COME TO THE SPIRITLAND. Song 
and chorus ; 3) cents. 
I'm in the spirit land, my child, 
Happy in thioking of you. 
SOMETHING SWEBI TOTHINK OF. Songandchorus; | 
30 cents. | 
The ahove besutifai pieces are some of Dr. Ordway’s best ; 
compositions, and are haviog an immense sale. Kach can 
OLIVER DIT3ON & CO.. Pustismzas, 
St 277 Washington street. 





June 8. 


Doc ts showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. ; 


Directors. 

John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger F. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8S. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortanp, Medical Examiner. ly April 6. 


rQHE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 

$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Buildings, fer one 
or five years, not exceeding 





$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 

John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A. Wellington, John C. Potter, 
Sampson Reed, Paul] Adams, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irvine Morse Secretary. May 15. 


NIEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
N 


CHARTERED IN 1841. }* 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
13 Merchants’ Exchange, Beston. 
Summary of the twenty second annual report of the busl- 
ness for the year end'ng January Ist, 1867 :— 
Number of policies issued during the year 87,296.04 
Amount insured 22,734 BOS 1M 
Receipts for premiums and interest for the year 3,088.504.47 
Losses and expenses during the year.......... 1,242,907.62 
Net profits, which belong exclusively to the 
policy-holders, who are the only stockhold- 
ers 1,845.896 95 
Entire accumulations, Jan. 1. 1867 7,009.1 92.25 
DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN 1, 1867, £0 PER CENT. 


Silas Pierce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

©. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


Summary of business done at the Branch Office, Boston 
from annual returns to commissioner, Nov. 1, 1866 :— 
Entire amount insured since ‘ovember, 1868. . 86.617,350.00 
Annual preiniums from Nov. 1, 1866, to Nov. 

y 861,778.80 


1, 1866 
60,000.00 
D. W. RUSSELL, 
General Agent, and Agency Supt. 
A. F. NASON, 
Assistant General Agent, 
NO. 13 MERCHANT'S EXCHANGE. 
RB. L DELANO, M_D., ) 


W.W. MORLAND. M.D., 5 Medical Examiners. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., J ily Feb. 9. 


Rorae "INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE MANAGER. 


Authorized Capital $10,000,000 


Paid upe pital and Reserves 


Fire Premiums in 1364 


$2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with ite ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most unquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
— for promptritude and liberality in the settlement of 
claims. 

Poticies issued and al] losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Atterney fer the Company. 
W. C. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Apr. 6. 


——, 
CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ITY OF BOSTON. — Converance 10 

Mount Horg Cemereny. Crry Hatt, April 27, 1867.— 
The public are respectfully informed that from May 1 to 
November 1 conveyance can be had to the Cemetery three 
times daily by the Jamaica Plain borse-cars and a coach 
connecting therewith, which leave the corner of Tremont 
and Prombeld streets, at 1.20, 2.2) and 320 o'clock. Re- 
turning, leave the Cemetery st 2}, 3} and 50'clock. Through 
fare each way 16 cents. 

For the Board of Trustees, 
May 4. 6m CHARLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 
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